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CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS ON INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA AND CURRENT STATUS 
OF THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY SYSTEM IN MEXICO AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


Members of the Committee on Public Works over a period of years 
have made trips into Mexico, the Central American countries, Pan- 
ama, and the various countries of South America to observe the con- 
struction of the different sections of the Pan American Highway sys- 
tem in Mexico and South America and the Inter-American Highway in 
Central America and Panama; also to attend a number of confer- 
ences with highway officials of these countries: the latest trip (1959) 
being in connection with attendance at the 11th International Road 
Congress in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

This report, for the first time, gives to the Congress of the United 
States a coordinated highwev suymary extending from the Mexico- 
United States border, through Mexico to the beginning of the Inter- 
American Highway in Guatemala and continuing through El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama; and the Pan 
American Highway system in South America. 

The Pan American Highway system in Mexico was completed by 
the Republic of Mexico without anv financial contribution by the 
United States of America. In fact, Mexico has a well-developed sys- 
tem of highways to supplement its main Pan American routes. All 
road construction in South America, likewise, has been accomplished 
without a matching fund program by the United States. It is only in 
Central America and Panama that there has been a cooperative finan- 
cial program partic?pated in by the United States. 

This report is divided into a number of sections, as follows: 

1. Mexico: 

2. Central America and Panama: 

3. South America; and ; 

4. The Darien Gap, including report on Panama-Colombia official i 
determination of route. ; 

In each section the routes are described and illustrated by outline 
maps; the descriptive matter also includes information about points 
of interest and service facilities along the highway, and, where deemed 
appropriate, there are short historical outlines. (cy Sea 

The justification for a comprehensive report at this time is shown 
by the fact that the Pan American Highway system has now reached 
a point of near completion terminating with an excellent network of 
good roads in all countries of South America. _ of ¢ 

The report now proceeds to travel southward into lands of antiquity 
aand natural grandeur, until Brazil’s new dream city of Brasilia is 
reached. 
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MEXICO 


Pan American Highway System 


The Pan American Highway system, of which the Inter-American 
Highway is a part, begins at several points on the northern boundary 
of the Republic of Mexico. The various routes are arranged in a fan- 
hike pattern so that they converge on Mexico, D.F. (D.F. means Dis- 
trito Federal; Mexico City, like the Capital of the United States, is 
located in a Federal district.) The routes are as follows: 

(1) Highway 85, generally considered the Pan-American 
Highway, extends from Nuevo Laredo (across the Rio Grande 
from Laredo, Tex.) to Mexico, D.F., a distance of 760 miles. 

(2) Highway 101, east of Highway 85, extends from Mata- 
moros (across from Brownsville, Tex.) to Mexico, D.F., via a 
ata with Highway 85 at Ciudad Victoria, a distance of 635 
miles. 

(3) Héghway 57, known as the Eagle Pass route, extends from 
Piedras Negras (across from Eagle Pass, Tex.) to Mexico, D.F., 
a distance of 813 miles. 

(4) Highway 45, west of the Eagle Pass route, known as the 
Central Highway, extends from Ciudad Juarez (across the Rio 
Grande from El] Paso, Tex.) to a junction with Highway 85 at 
Ixmiquilpan, thence to Mexico, DF. In Spanish colonial times 
this highway was known as E] Camino Real de la Tierra Aden- 
tro, the King’s Road of the Interior. Official Mexican usage al- 
lows the name Pan American to be applied to all of the chief 
roads extending south to Mexico, D.F., from the United States- 
Mexico border. An alternate approach to Mexico, D.F., from 
Highway 45 is via a junction with Highway 71 near San Juan 
del Rio (midway between Queretaro and Ixmiquilpan) to Toluca 
and thence to Mexico, D.F., via Highway 15. The distance from 
Ciudad Juarez, D.F., via Ixmiquilpan is 1,327 miles; via the 
Toluca route, a few miles shorter. 

(5) Highway 15, the Pacific Coast Highway, extends from 
Nogales (across the international boundary from Nogales, Ariz.) 
to Mexico, D.F., a distance of 1,516 miles. 

Each of these highways has its own variety of scenery and travel 
facilities; all are paved. The choice of routes will depend largely 
upon the motorist’s starting point in the United States. 

(6) Highway 190, known as the Christopher Columbus High- 
way, extends from Mexico, D.F., to Cuauhtemoc (El Ocotal) and 
junction with the Inter-American Highway in Guatemala, a dis- 
tance of about 846 miles. The highway connecting with the 
Inter-American Highway in Guatemala is now complete. 

The construction, including asphalt and other pavement, of the 
foregoing highways was accomplished by the Republic of Mexico out 
of its own funds. We mention this because many in the United States 
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have the unfounded impression that the United States participated 
financially in this extensive undertaking. The Government of Mexico 
for a long period of years has carried on a comprehensive highway 
building program that has resulted in a very good system of high- 
ways. Financial assistance from the United States has been confined 
to the Inter-American Highway which connects with the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway system at Cuauhtemoc (E] Ocotal), Mexico, and then 
extends through the various Republics of Central America to Panama 
City, R.P. 

The easy-driving motorist will make the most headway and get the 
most enjoyment in his trip to Mexico. This way he can generally 
find the best possible place to stay for the night and be assured of a 
good eating place. Also, this plan of travel enables him to visit all 
places of historic and scenic interest en route and have an opportunity 
to visit with people and inquire regarding off-the-beaten-path places 
of possible interest. With respect to gasoline, there is but one plan 
to follow in Mexico. Leave the United States with a full tank; then, 
whenever a Pemex station is reached, stop and fill up even if only a 
few gallons are required. The Pemex distribution of gasoline is a 
Government operation in Mexico. “Pemex” is a contraction of “Pe- 
troles Mexicano.” 

No difficulty should be experienced in Mexico with respect to food 
and lodging when a prudent travel plan is followed. 

This report on the highways in Mexico first follows the Highway 
85 route south from Nuevo Laredo. 


(1) PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 85 


Nuevo Laredo to Monterrey 

It is only 147 miles from Nuevo Laredo to Monterrey, one of the 
interesting large-city stops on the Pan American Highway. There 
are good accommodations in Monterrey, which most motorists reach 
about 4 hours after leaving Nuevo Laredo. 

The prudent. motorist will get settled in early afternoon and then 
do the town. There is enough to make a late afternoon and evening 
in Monterrey both pleasant and interesting. 

The road to Monterrey is paved all the way and crosses mostly level 
plains covered with cactus. This stretch, from a scenic standpoint, is 
uninteresting except in the springtime when the desert plants are in 
bloom. The first 45 miles constitute one of the longest straight 
stretches of motor road in Mexico. About 82 miles after crossing the 
Texas-Mexico border, near Sabinas Hidalgo, the motorist will cross 
Rio Salinas and begin an easy climb over the Questa del Mamulique 
{Mamulique Pass). The summit, 24 miles south of Sabinas Hidalgo, 
is at 2,280 feet and there are a number of interesting vistas en route. 

Monterrey is an industrial city, with plants for the production of 
steel, electrical equipment, and glass. Unfortunately, many motorists 
pass this city by in their urge to get to Mexico City as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is a city of good hotels and the possibility of an interesting 
— of activities. Really, it is more like the United States and 

s like the interior of Mexico. 

- There are two large bullrings in Monterrey. Band concerts are fea- 
tured on ‘Thursdays and Sundays at about 9 p.m. in the, Plaza Zara-, 
goza, which fronts the cathedral in the heart of the city, near the big 
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hotels. A favorite eating place is Sanborn’s, near the plaza, which, 
like its units in Mexico City, has its modern American-style lunch 
counter, and in its dining roont service by waitresses in costume. 

A pleasant diversion is offered in the regular tours at 9, 10, and 11 
a.m., and 2 and 3 p.m., Monday through Friday, of the famous 
Cuauhtemoc Brewery, largest in Mexico. Free beer is served in the 
gardens, introducing to the tourist a brand name that is prominent 
everywhere in Mexico. This brewery is passed en route to the heart 
of Monterrey. 

Horsetail Falls are about 21 miles south, then west of Highway 85 
from E] Cerado. Garcia Caves are near Villa de Garcia, about 14 
miles west of Monterrey and 17 miles north of the highway from Mon- 
terrey to Saltillo. 

Saddle Mountain is a striking feature of the landscape, visible from 
Highway 85. It is identified by its saddle-shaped summit. 
Monterrey to Ciudad Victoria 

The distance from Monterrey to Ciudad Victoria is 178 miles, and 
this makes an excellent section for a second day of leisurely travel 
in Mexico. Travel time is between 4 and 5 hours. About 5 miles 
south of Monterrey is the beautiful Huajuco Canyon, which the Pan 
American Highway follows for about 20 miles, with Saddle Moun- 
tain to the east and three parallel ranges of the Sierra Anahuac on 
the west. Burros and oxcarts are common in the vicinity of Villa de 
Santiago. From Villa de Santiago to Linares travel is through an 
area of orange and lemon groves, farms, and ranches. There are 


Indian Village alongside highway in Mexico. Mexico has well developed system 
of asphalt surface highways. 
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good lunch stops in Linares. South from Linares the country grad- 
ually takes on a more tropical aspect, with a steady increase in the 
density and variety of the vegetation. The towering Sierra Madre 
Mountains, always to the west, form a majestic background. 

Ciudad Victoria is the capital of the State of Tamaulipas and is 
named for Guadelupe Victoria, the first President of Mexico. The 
city has good overnight accommodations. The total distance from 
the U.S. border to Ciudad Victoria is 326 miles and may be nego- 
tiated in 1 day if necessary. 

Driving from Monterrey to Ciudad Victoria there is a somewhat 
more attractive countryside. For much of the way, mountains domi- 
nate the landscape on the right; occasional citrus groves appear, and 
south of Linares the vegetation is definitely more erepiat 


Ciudad Victoria to Tamazunchale 


For a possible third segment en route to Mexico City there is the 
212-mile section of the Pan American Highway from Ciudad Victoria 
to Tamazunchale, which in corrupted Spanish or English is “Thomas 
and Charlie.” South of Ciudad Victoria the highway runs through 
a land of high mesas, thickly covered with maguey cactus. The alti- 
tude drops gradually and the country becomes more tropical; about 
24 miles south of Ciudad Victoria the highway crosses the Tropic of 
Cancer and enters the Torrid Zone. From this point on the tropical 
growth becomes more pronounced with giant cactuses on the mesas 
and dense vegetation in the valleys. Truck gardens and fields of 
sugarcane surround the little tropical village of El Limon, only 197 
feet above sea level. About 70 miles south of E] Limon is Valles, said 
to be the first Spanish settlement in the State of San Luis Potosi; 
then within 12 miles the lush tropical country of the Huastecan 
Indians is reached. The Huastecans are considered to be descendants 
of the Maya of southern Mexico and Guatemala. 

The section of the highway from Valles, which is in the heart of 
a rich coffee, sugar, and fruit belt, to Tamazunchale is a stretch of 
nearly 70 miles generally considered to be the most picturesque of 
the entire trip eon Nuevo Laredo to Mexico, D.F. Palms and 
bamboos, as well as other types of tropical plants, grow luxuriantly. 
Exotic tropical flowers border the highway. 

Tamazunchale, very old and quaint, lies on the south side of Rio 
Moctezuma, at the foot of the Sierra Madre Oriental. This city has 
a peculiar attraction all its own, with a definite flavor of the Tropics. 
Its Sunday market is unusual and its open shop fronts and fruit 
stands make a walk about town very interesting. Tamazunchale is 
only 225 miles from Mexico, D.F., for an easy jaunt into the Capital 
City of the Republic of Mexico. 


Tamazunchale to Mexico City 

Driving time from Tamazunchale to Mexico, D.F., a distance of 
230 miles, is about 8 hours. It is suggested by travel experts that 
motorists do not begin the section between Tamazunchale and Jacala 
before 10 a.m.; fogs which obscure vision are less frequent after that 
morning hour. It is well to drive slowly as this section offers the 
most spectacular views of the entire trip from Nuevo Laredo to Mexico 
City. In 60 miles there is a climb of almost 5,000 feet from the tropical 
region to the top of the Sierra Madre. Leaving Tamazunchale the 
road follows Rio Moctezuma for about 10 miles. 
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Just south of Taman the highway enters the State of Hidalgo, one 
of the most mountainous areas in the Republic and the climb into the 
Sierra Madre Range begins. “About 20 miles south of Jacala the road 
enters the beautiful Barranca de los Marmoles. Zimapan may be by- 

assed but it won’t hurt to give the village the once-over ; the same may 

said with respect to Tasquillo, a few miles south of Zimapan. The 
motorist who reaches Ixmiquilpan on a Monday will be there for the 
village’s colorful market. 

A few miles south of Actopan is the highest point of the highway 
(8,209) at the Hacienda de la Concepcion. This is the high plateau 
on which Mexico City is located. Pachua is an old silver-mining com- 
munity where old smelters may be seen. Just before reaching San 
Cristobal Ecatepec the motorist may take the highway to view the 
Teotihuacan pyramids and Acolman convent before going into Mexico 
City. The ruins of Teotihuacan, which include the pyramids to the 
Sun and to the Moon and the Temple of Quetzalcoatl, and the Acol- 
man convent, are of such importance that many travelers from the 
United States make a special excursion from Mexico City to spend 
at least a full day in this area. 

At Santa Clara there is a choice of two routes into Mexico City. 
The newer road, now part of Highway 85, is preferable unless the 
motorist wants to visit the Shrine of Guadalupe in Villa Gustavo 
Madero en route into the Capital City. 

If the motorist is in more of a hurry to get to Mexico City he will, 
of course, make a different schedule of overnight, lunch, and service 
stops. Each individual has his own range of travel interest and this 
factor will have a definite bearing upon motoring plans. 

Travel along Mexico’s highways is somewhat different than in the , 
United States in rural areas. The motorist must always be on the a 
alert for “footloose and fancy free” animals, pack animals, herds of ™ 
cattle and sheep being driven to market, pedestrians, and even pro- ali 
duce spread on the roadway. . 

As previously mentioned, there are five paved highway routes 
from the United States-Mexico border that converge on Mexico City: 
(1) No. 85, the Laredo-Nuevo Laredo route, which has been dis- 
cussed; (2) No. 101, next described, the Brownsville-Matamoros route ; 
(3) No. 57, the Eagle Pass route, sometimes called the Constitution 
Highway; (4) No. 45, the Central Highway; and (5) No. 15, the 
Pacific Highway. 
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(2) BROWNSVILLE-MATAMOROS ROUTE 


The primary advantage of Highway 101 is that it provides a short- 
cut from the Brownsville area to Mexico City. The road from 
Matamoros passes through Santa Teresa, San Fernando, Las Norias, 
Tres Palos, El Encinal, Jemenez, Padilla, and Guemes en route to 
Ciudad Victoria, where it joins Highway 85 and continues on to 
Mexico City. The road as far as Ciudad Victoria traverses country 
with little scenic value and very limited services. (See comments on 
Highway 85 for outline of travel features from Ciudad Victoria to 
Mexico City.) 

The main port of entry to Mexico from the lower Rio Grande 
Valley is Matamoros, which is connected with Brownsville, Tex., 
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by an international toll bridge. The city was settled in 1765; it has 
been burned and pillaged several times. During the Civil War there 
was a thriving business from the handling of contraband cotton 
smuggled across the border by the Confederates; the area surrounding 
Matamoros is now one of the most important cotton-producing re- 
gions in Mexico. 

(3) EAGLE PASS ROUTE 


Highway No. 57 begins at Piedras Negras across the Rio Grande 
from Eagle Pass, Tex., and passes through Morelos, Sabinas, and 
Monclova to Saltillo, where the motorist may make a choice of 
traveling east on Highway No. 40 to join Highway No. 85, the Pan 
American Highway, at Monterrey, and go into Mexico City from 
Monterrey via Highway No. 85: or continuing on Highway No. 57 
through Matehuala, Villa Hidalgo, and San Luis Potosi to Quere- 
taro and a junction with the Central Highway No. 45 about 1 mile 
west of Queretaro, and follow that highway into Mexico City. 


Asphalt surfaced highway south of Mexico City. Highways serve the 
pedestrian, pack trains, automobiles and trucks. 


Out of Piedras Negras the terrain is mostly level to rolling, semi- 
arid plains with stands of Joshua trees and mountains on either 
side. Cattle raising is the predominant source of income in the re- 
ves from Piedras ‘Ne ras to Sabinas. After passing Monclova the 


ighway begins a gradual climb toward Saltillo. Along the High- 
way No. 57 route the most interesting stops are Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, and Queretaro. 

Monclova, a city of about 20,000, is located 159 miles south from 
the international border. It was the capital city of the State of 
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Coahuila in the early 1800’s when Texas was part of that State.. It 
is an old and interesting community founded in the 17th century and 
is one of the most important steel mill cities in Mexico. Stockraising 
and fruitgrowing account for considerable income in this section. 

In a broad valley surrounded by imposing mountains, Saltillo, 298 
miles from Piedras Negras, and about 120 miles south of Monclova, is 
the capital and leading industrial city of the State of Coahuila with a 
population of about 70,000. Tt has woolen, silk, and cotton mills, but 
is most. famous for its highly colored serapes. 

The market, in the center of Saltillo, is of interest for the many 
kinds of local products and handicrafts, including serapes, pottery, 
silverwork, and tin masks. Visitors are welcome at the silver and 
serape factories here. 

Saltillo was founded in 1555 and, while modern, retains much of its 
Spanish colonial atmosphere. During the early part of the 17th cen- 
tury, it was headquarters for explorations of the country to the north. 
From 1824 to 1836, it was the capital of a vast territory, which in- 
cluded Texas and extended northward to Colorado, 

Jecause of its high, dry climate, Saltillo has become a popular sum- 
mer resort. Golf, tennis, polo, swimming, and hunting are available. 
Educational institutions in the city include the State College of Coa- 
huila, where an inter-American summer school is held; the technologi- 
cal institute; and an agricultural school. 

Alameda Parque contains an equestrian statue of Gen. Ignacio 
Zaragoza, hero of the Battle of Puebla in 1862, who was born in Sal- 
tillo. 

The cathedral of Santiago, facing the central plaza, was built be- 
tween 1746 and 1801 and has a 200-foot tower. i, is one of the best 
examples of ecclesiastical architecture in northern Mexico. The 
facade and central doors are richly carved. 

The Palacio del Gobierno (State capitol) is across the plaza from the 
cathedral. 

Calzada de los Heroes (Boulevard of the Heroes) leads off the Ala- 
meda. On this avenue is the monument to Emilio Carranza, who made 
the first nonstop flight from Mexico City to New York. 

Buena Vista Battlefield, one-half hour’s drive from Saltillo, was 
the scene of a hard-fought battle, on February 22, 1847, between 
American and Mexican forces. 

San Luis Potosi, 275 miles south of Saltillo, capital city of the State 
of the same name, has a population in excess of 125,000, dates from 
the late 1500’s, and owes its continued existence to the numerous mines 
that surround it in an area which also offers good hunting. The city, 
which retains much of its colonial charm, was the seat of the Na- 
tional Government under President Juarez in 1863 and again in 
1867. It was here in 1854 that Gonzalez Bocanegra wrote the na- 
tional anthem, first sung in Mexico City’s Santa Anna Theater on 
September 15 of that year. Also originated here was the San Luis 
plan which served as the standard for the revolution of 1910. 

The Plaza de Armas, hub of the business district, is flanked by the 
18th century cathedral and the State palace. The city’s modern rail- 
way station contains the Fernando Leal frescoes depicting the his- 
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tory of transportation in Mexico. Of much interest is the my ref 
market where visitors may find the natural silk rebozos made locally, 
pottery, cheese, and other agricultural products. 

Palacio del Gobierno, on the Plaza de Armas, dates from 1770. It 
was here that Juarez, despite numerous petitions from all over the 
world, denied final clemency to Maximilian. 

Church of Our Lady of Carmen, of note for its baroque facade, 
stands on the Plaza de Morelos. The domes of this ornate structure 
are covered with blue, green, yellow, and white tiles, and its interior 
is most beautifully decorated. Tempelo de San Francisco (St. Francis 
Church), on the Plaza de San Francisco, has a blue and white tiled 
dome, and the interior contains many old paintings. The cathedral, 
on the east side of Plaza de Armas, occupies the site of an earlier 
church erected about 1592. Construction on the present building 
was begun in 1670, The interior is of note for its carved-wood altars 
and paintings. 

Queretaro, 125 miles south of San Luis Potosi, with a population 
of in excess of 40,000, is an appealing colonial city located at the foot 
of a long hill called Sangremal, and is the capital city of the State 
of Queretaro. This city is of interest for its flower-filled parks and 
plazas, its quaint colonial houses and churches, government build- 
Ings, and its ancient aqueduct. 

he Otomi Indians founded a city here long before the discovery 
of the New World. It was part of the Aztec Empire in the 15th 
century and overcome by the Spanish conquistadores in 1531. Here 
were the headquarters of the Franciscan Monks for the Propagation 
of the Faith, whose activities spread through Central America and 
to the California mission establishments along “The Path of the 
Padres,” Here were formed plans for national independence, and 
here Emperor Maximilian was executed on June 18, 1867. 

Plaza Obregon is the heart of the city. Here, sidewalk vendors 
sell amethysts and opals from local mines. 

Church of San Francisco, with the figure of Santiago above the 
door, dominates the Plaza Obregon. One of the first churches of 
Queretaro, it dates from 1545. The colored tiles of its dome were 
brought from Spain in 1540. Its adjoining monastery, now the Mu- 
seum Pio Mariano, is second only to the museum in Mexico City. 
It was the Colegio Pio Mariano from 1850 to 1932. Items on display 
include ornate antique furniture, carved huge parchment choirbooks, 
and paintings by Miguel Cabrera. In the library are 8,000 books, 
most. of them parchment tomes of the 17th and 18th centuries. : 

The Plaza de la Independencia is surrounded by old colonial 
buildings. In the center stands a monument to the Marques de la 
Villa del Villar del Aguila, instrumental in the construction of the 
great aqueduct that still furnishes the city with its water supply. On 
one side stands the Palacio Municipal, the original Casa Real of the 
Spanish Governors, still in use as a city hall. 

Church of Santa Clara is on the Plaza of Santa Clara. Founded 
in 1633 and reconstructed in the 18th century, it is of interest for its 
carved interior and delicate ironwork. 
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_ The Church of Santa Rosa De Viterbo, on Avenida Reforma fac- 
ing Calle Acampo, dates from1752. The interior of the church is a 
mass of gilt, carved wood with inland marble and fine filigree work. 
The huge adjoining monastery is now a hospital. 

_Cerro De Las Caan anas (Hill of Bells), is on the outskirts of the 
city. Maximilian and his staff fled to this hill from the Templo de la 
Cruz, on the entrance of the Republican forces. Here he surrendered 
his sword, and here he and his generals met their death before a 
firing squad. A few years later Mexico granted permission to the 
Austrian Government to build the Expiatory Chapel on the slope. 

A mile west of Queretaro, Highway No. 57, junctions with High- 
way 45, the Central Highway. After junctioning, these two routes 
run jointly to a point approximately 6 miles east of San Juan del Rio. 
At this — Highway No. 45 continues eastward to Ixmilquilpan 
and Highway No. 85. Driving time for the 134-mile stretch of High- 
way No. 57 from Queretaro to Mexico City is about 3 hours. 


(4) THE CENTRAL HIGHWAY 


The Central Highway, No. 45, begins at Ciudad Juarez across the 
Rio Grande from E] Paso, Tex. 

Juarez, with a population of 125,000, is the largest of the Pan 
American Highway border cities. 

The Mission de Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe in Juarez was built 
in 1659 by Father Garcia. Its 4-foot-thick adobe walls, tower bell, 
va hand-carved beams and altar are a marvel of colonial workman- 
ship. 

The Plaza de Toros, the city’s soe bullring, is one of the largest 
in Mexico and the Monumental Bull Ring, on Highway No. 45, 2 
miles from the International Bridge, seats 18,000; both stage bull- 
fights every Sunday. 

Between Juarez and Chihuahua, 234 miles, the motorist will pass 
through the country of the Tarahumara Indians, noted for their 

ability to run long distances. The road surface is generally good. 
Driving time averages about 5 hours. The highway follows a wide, 
level valley through sparsely vegetated country, monotonous except 
for an area of sandhills just south of Samalayuca. The macadam 


surface invites fast driving, but motorists should be on the alert for 
animals wandering across the highway. 

The remainder of this route traverses level grazing and desert lands, 
interrupted by occasional small towns. Shortly after crossing Rio 
de Sauz the motorist enters the State of Chihuahua and the capital 
city of the same name. 

Chihuahua, 234 miles from the international boundary, with a 
population of 90,000, was founded in 1709 and is the metropolis of 
north-central Mexico. The city is the center of a rich silver-mining 
and ranching district. It also claims distinction because of the 
Chihuahuenos (very small dogs) which are bred here. The Tara- 
humara Indians, who are seen occasionally, may be distinguished by 
their shorts and their colorful turbans. 

Places of interest in Chihuahua include the colonial aqueduct, 
completed in 1864 and now in ruins. 
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_ The Palacio Federal, on Hidalgo Plaza, dates from about 1910 but 
gontains the tower-where Hidalgo was held prisoner while awaiting 
execution. 

San Francisco Church, on Calle Libertad, was commenced by Fran- 
giscan missionaries in 1721 and completed 20 years later. Under- 
ground passages are said to connect it with the cathedral. 

Interesting side trips may be made to Santa Eulalia, oldest mining 
town in northern Mexico, and to Aldama, a picturesque town in the 
center of an important fruit-producing area. Near Abiomsa are found 
the ruins of the Santa Ana de Chinarres Mission, founded by Jesuit 
priests. 

The Palacio del-Gobierno (State capitol) stands on the north side 
of Hidalgo Plaza. It was in this building that Miguel Hidalgo y 
Costilla was executed during the war for Mexican independence in 
1811. 

The cathedral, facing the Plaza de la Constitucion, is the finest 
example of colonial architecture in the State. Begun in 1724, it was 
not completed until 1826 due to interruptions caused by Indian war- 
fare. An average of 3 hours 45 minutes driving time is required for 
the trip from Chihuahua to Hidalgo del Parral. For the most part, 
this section of the central highway traverses semiarid, desert terrain. 
' Leaving Chihuahua, this well-graded road winds easily through 
the Cafion de Bachimba, then continues through irregularly cultivated 
terrain to Delicias. The region surrounding Delicias, desertland little 
more than 15 years ago, now is gaining note for the production of 
cotton. Extensive irrigation is in evidence throughout the area, and 
this modern city of about 20,000 owes its growth to the development 
of the nearby irrigation projects. 

Approaching Ciudad Camargo, 97 miles south of Chihuahua, the 
highway enters the pleasant green valley of the Rio Conchos. This 
is a welcome relief from the uninteresting desertlike country trav- 
ersed to this point. Ciudad Camargo (population 12,000) is well 
situated in the Rio Conchos Valley and is the center of a progressive 
agricultural region. 

The Boquilla Dam, 18 miles southwest of Camareo, is accessible 
by a fine highway. Toronto Lake, impounded by the dam, and nearby 
Colina Lake are noted fishing spots. Black bass, bluefish, perch, and 
catfish are taken from these waters. 

The Hot Springs, 3 miles from Camargo, were known to the Indians 
for their curative value long before the coming of the Spaniards. 
Apaches from the Southwestern United States are said to have come 
here to bathe in the sulfurous waters. 

A vast. irrigation area is seen as the highway traverses level land 
and approaches the town of Ciudad Jimenez. 

The level road continues over desert terrain, follows a winding 
path through scrub-covered plains, then. passes between some hills 
just before reeching the historic mining town of Hidalgo del Parral. 

Hidalgo del Parral, 91 miles south of Ciudad Camargo, is a rather 
primitive mining town, generally known as Parral, through which 
runs the Rio Hidalgo del Parral. Oufs'ders other than mining men 
rarely visited here before the opening of the highway. 

The history of Parral dates back to the discovery of rich metallic 
ores in the region in the middle of the 16th century. As early as 
1600, more than 7,000 miners, most of them Indians, worked mines 
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from which streams of wealth poured in the court of the Spanish 
Kings. During the French intervention, the town was occupied by 
the troops of Napoleon III, and the ruins of an old fort on El Cerro 
de la Cruz area reminder of that occupation. 

Noted revolutionist Pancho Villa, who fought his way up from 
butcher boy to rebel general, was killed here. 

Very good driving speeds can be maintained on most of the high- 
way from Parral to Durango, a distance of 254 miles; driving time 
averages about 6 hours. With a few exceptions, the scenery is rather 
monotonous as the road traverses the irregularly cultivated range 
country. 

Leaving Parral, the road passes through rolling hills that are 
sparsely vegetated, but permit limited grazing. The road is generally 
straight to La Zarea. 

“ast time can be made from La Zarca to San Juan del Rio. Through 
this area, strangely eroded crests and bluffs in the cactus-covered hills 
contribute variety to the scenery. 

From Donato Guerra to Durango the road traverses a grazing 
region of rolling, cactus-covered plains, with mountains visible on both 
sides of the road. 

Durango (population 60,000) is a mining center that now furnishes 
colorful background for movies. 

Capital of the State of Durango, the city of Durango, was founded 
in 1563 by Don Francisco de Ibarra and presumably named for 
Durango, Spain, the home of his parents. Much of Durango’s charm 
for visitors lies in its mild climate, and still-evident traces of an old 
Castillian town. 

The city, on a level plain formed by foothills of the Sierra Madre, 
is the center of a rich, but only partially developed, region. The 
mountains of this area yield quantities of minerals, including iron, 
silver, and gold. Irrigated by the waters of the Rio Nazas, the region 
also is important agriculturally for the production of cotton, wheat, 
barley, tobacco, and sugarcane. On the outskirts of Durango is a fine 
mineral spring. 

The cathedral, begun in 1695 and completed in 1750, is a massive 
structure surmounted by two square towers. The interior is elab- 
orately decorated. 

The Plaza Principal is a popular promenade with an attractive gar- 
den. From the plaza it is possible to see the bellringers at work in 
the towers of the cathedral. 

El Cerro del Mercado, a hill of iron ore just north of the city, is 
said to be one of the largest single iron deposits in existence. It rises 
700 feet above the surrounding plain. 

Good time can be made over the stretch from Durango to Lagos de 
Moreno as the terrain is mostly rolling prairieland. Driving time for 
the 317 miles will average 6 hours and 30 minutes. 

Leaving Durango, the highway branches southeast, soon reaching 
the old mining town of Nombre de Dios. Crossing into the State of 
Zacatecas, the road climbs gradually through a series of hills, then 
levels off. Mountains rim the horizon as the highway continues 
through cactus-covered country. 
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Hills provide a winding road between Sombrete, once a thriving 
mining town, and Fresnillo. 

Fresnillo, 144 miles from Durango, has a population in excess of 
30,000 and is a silver-mining town; it is also known for its thermal 
springs. The area is said to have been an old hideout for thieves and 
highwaymen who harassed travelers on the road between Sombrerete 
and Zacatecas. 

Beyond Fresnillo, the road continues southeastward through cactus- 
covered prairie. Mountains still are visible on the horizon. The high- 
way passes under an old, well-preserved aqueduct at the outskirts of 
Zacatecas. 

Zacatecas (population 25,000), the capital city of the state of Zacate- 
cas, is a mining center founded in 1548. It is about 40 miles south 
of Fresnillo. In 1588 it received the lengthy name of “The Very Noble 
and Loyal City of Our Lady of Zacatecas.” 

On the slopes of the Bufa hills, Zacatecas is one of the most in- 
teresting towns on the Central Highway. Stone steps connecting some 
of its steeply inclined streets give it a medieval aspect. 

Although surrounded by agricultural and cattle haciendas, Zacatecas 
still is primarily a silver-mining center. A permit can be obtained 
to visit one of the deep mines where primitive mining methods are 
still used. 

The cathedral, begun in 1612 and completed in 1752, is noted for its 
richly carved facade, and contains many valuable works of art. The 
Chapel of Los Remedios, erected in 1728 on the Cerro de la Bufa, 
offers a fine view of the city and its mountain setting. 

The Chicomoztoc Ruins, reached by an all-weather road branching 
off the Central Highway, dominate a peaceful valley about 28 miles 
north and west of Zacatecas. Although the ruins are only partially 
uncovered, the visitor may see the narrow streets and sturdy founda- 
tions of the homes and temples of an ancient, unknown people. The 
city, now a Government-administered archeological zone, already was 
in ruins when it was discovered by the Spaniards in 1535. 

Leaving Zacatecas, small hills are encountered near the village of 
Guadalupe. The Convento de Guadalupe dates from the early part of 
the 18th century. New irrigation projects in this area are opening vast 
fields to cultivation. 

Continuing south, the highway enters the attractive colonial city of 
Aguascalientes (population about 100,000), which is the capital of 
the State of the same name. The city takes its name from the man 
thermal springs found in the vicinity and is about 80 miles mm 4 
of Zacatecas. Underlaid by an extensive system of tunnels, Aguas- 
calientes also is referred to as La Ciudad Perforada (the perforated 
city). This maze of catacombs, presumably excavated by an ancient, 
unknown people, never has been completed explored. 


Historical records of the city date from 1522, when Cortes sent his. 


aide, Pedro de Alvarado, to conquer the western territories. How- 
ever, at the site where Aguascalientes now stands, fierce attacks by 
native tribes forced Alvarado to turn back. The city was founded in 


1575 by royal decree of Felipe II, but for many years it was an out-. 


post in the wilderness, besieged by the Chichimecs. 


Aguascalientes is a railroad center, and is now known for its cotton 
mills, pottery works, and tanneries. Drawn-linen work is an impor- 


tant native industry. 
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Interesting buildings include the — hall and the government pal- 
ace, formerly the feudal castle.of the Marques de Guadalupe. Among 
the many churches are the Church of San Antonio, of interest for its 
unusual towers, and the Church of San Marcos. There are many 
pretty little parks throughout the city. Thermal water springs pro- 
vide both hot mineral baths and swimming. 

Arrangements may be made through the San Marcos Motor Hotel 
and the Hotel Paris to visit one of the several haciendas where famous 
fighting bulls are bred for the bullrmg. 

Beyond Aguascalientes, the highway continues for about 55 miles to 
Lagos de Moreno, where the road junctions with Highway 80, the San 
Luis Potosi-Guadalajara Highway. 

Driving time from Lagos de Moreno to Toluca or Ixmiquilpan aver- 
ages about 7 hours. The main attractions along this section of the 
Central Highway are the colonial cities of Guanajuate, San Miguel 
Allende, Irapuato, and Queretaro, the first two being accessible by 
paved road from the main highway. The visitor will find these cities 
more unspoiled and more typically the Mexico he has been led to 
expect. 

his route offers the motorist a choice of three approaches to Mexico 
City. Frem a point 6.2 miles beyond San Juan del Rio, the motorist 
may branch south on Highway No. 71 to Toluca and follow Highway 
No. 15 into the Capital City, or he may continue on Highway No. 45 
to its junction with the Pan American Highway (No. 85) just north 
of Ixmiquilpan. The approach via Toluca is shorter and more scenic, 
although that via Ixmiquilpan is less mountainous; driving time is 
approximately the same for both. The motorist is offered an addi- 
tional connection with Highway No. 15 (the Pacific Highway) in the 
now all-paved route from Salamanca south to Morelia. 

Leading out of Lagos de Moreno, Highway No. 45 is a wide road, 
crossing semiarid, hilly country. After the little Indian village of 
Jaramillo is passed, the road begins to climb gradually until it levels 
off onto a high, hilly plateau. 

Shortly after entering the State of Guanajuato there appears the 
first views of Leon, as the highway descends into the center of the 
wide valley where the city is situated. Beyond this flourishing indus- 
trial and agricultural center lies one of the most beautiful and historic 
regions of the Republic—the fertile Bajio, an extensive depressed 
plain in the great central plateau of Mexico. The land is rolling and 
intensively cultivated. any prosperous looking farms are passed 
as the road continues to the Spanish colonial town of Silao. 

The largest city (125,000) in the State of Guanajuato, Leon was 
founded in 1576. The city early became noted for the production of 
leather goods and still retains fame in that field with shoes, fine silver- 
trimmed saddles and other leather products. The area is also known 
for fine rebozos or shawls. Although some modernization is evident 
in industry, the family workshop is still characteristic of Leon. 

Most of the buildings here are of colonial architecture with only two 
or three of modern style. The city hall, on the main plaza, is of note 
for its richly carved exterior. The cathedral, the second upon the site, 
dates from 1765. The Church of the Immaculate and the Shrine of 
Guadalupe are also of interest. 

54528—60——-2 
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Leon’s flowering plazas, the fine old portales around the central 
plaza, and the colorful market also are of interest. The Comanjilla 
sulfur baths are nearby. 

About a mile beyond Silao is the junction with a paved road branch- 
ing 15 miles northeast to the fascinating colonial city of Guanajuato. 
In the distance along this road may be seen the Cubilete Mountain, 
said to be the geographical center of the Republic. Visitors to the 
capital city of Guanajuato may return by another branch road which 
joins Highway No. 45 at a point six miles beyond the first junction. 

Guanajuato (population 23,390) was founded in 1534 and is the 
capital of the State of the same name. This old silver-mining center 
covers a mountainside more than 6,500 feet above sea level. Bal- 
conied windows overhang narrow streets, some so steep that they are 
built as stairways. 

Little has been done to destroy the city’s colonial atmosphere. ‘The 
old Spanish influence is evident in its buildings, but, because An- 
dalusians were among the early arrivals here, there is also a Moorish 
touch to some of the ancient buildings. The city is the birthplace of 
Diego Rivera, the well-known but controversial Mexican painter. 

The statue of Pipila, overlooking all of Guanajuato, immortalizes 
Jose Barajas, an early hero of Mexico’s war for freedom from Spain. 
From the eminence supporting the 30-foot statue, there is a broad view 
of the city and its surroundings. 

The Jardin de la Union, one of seven city parks, lies in the center 
of Guanajuato. 

The Teatro Juarez, facing the central plaza, is typical of 19th- 
century romanticism with its columns and balustrades, its friezes, and 
its brocade and velvet- draped interior. Beside it stands the small 
Franciscan Church of San Diego, built in 1663. 

La Parroquia, a magnificent church dating from 1671, contains the 
celebrated image of the Virgin of Guanajuato, which was brought 
from Granada, Spain, in 1557, as a gift from King Philip II. The 
image, which stands on a pedestal of ‘solid silv er, is said to date from 
the seventh century A.D. 

The government palace stands on the site of the old house of the 
Marques of San Clemente. The original building was destroyed by 
flood, and the present structure was begun in 1897 and completed in 
1903. 

Alhondiga de Granaditas is near the center of the city. This mas- 
sive structure, begun in 1798 and completed in 1809, was intended 
originally as a seed and grain warehouse. During the war for in- 
dependence the royalists of Guanajuato held out here until the door 
was set afire by the patriotic young mineworker, Jose Barajas, whose 
statue now dominates the city. 

Church of La Valenciana, about 3 miles northwest, is considered 
one of the most perfect colonial churches in Mexico. Its stone facade 
is delicately and beautifully carved. The altar, with carvings trimmed 
in goldleaf, is of special interest. Dedicated in 1788, the church is 
still. in use. 

Valenciana mine is reached by an entrance opposite the Church of 
La Valenciana; the ruins of the mine shaft are about one-eighth mile 
from the entrance. This mine, discovered in 1860, was one of the 
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greatest silver-producing mines in Mexico, and the ruined shaft is ex- 
ceptionally wide and deep. —- 

The Pantheon, in town 1 mile southwest from the main plaza, is of 
grotesque curiosity. The vaulted corridors of the catacombs are lined 
with about 100 well-preserved mummies, some still with shoes and 
hair, which have escaped decomposition because of the dry climate. 
Visitors must descend a steep stairway to reach the dusty halls. 

Beyond the Guanajuato turnoff the Highway No. 45 route remains 
straight, crossing broad, flat fields to Irapuato, a growing industrial 
center in one of the richest sections of the Bajio. The highway skirts 
the edge of the city, and continues to Salamanca on the right bank 
of the Rio Lerma. In Salamanca is the junction with the all-paved 
route branching south to Morelia on Highway No. 15, which also may 
be followed to Mexico City. 

Irapuato is especially noted for strawberries. Founded in 1547, 
the city was the center of many historic battles from the colonial 
period to the war for independence. 

Salamanca (population 21,000) is the site of one of Mexico’s largest 
oil refineries. Oil for the refinery, which serves the central part of 
Mexico, is piped in from the rich Poza Rica fields in the State of Vera- 
cruz. 

Continuing east on the highway the motorist approaches picturesque 
Celaya, birthplace of Francisco Eduardo Tresguerras, noted Mexican 
architect, painter, and poet. 

Celaya (population 35,000) contains many examples of Tresguerras’ 
architectural and artistic genius. Architect for most of the city’s 
churches, Tresguerras also designed the Monument to Independence, 
an impressive shaft in the main plaza of Celaya. 

The San Francisco church and convent, founded in 1629, is the city’s 
most, beautiful example of colonial architecture. The altars are the 
work of Tresguerras, who is buried in a Celaya chapel which he de- 
signed. El Carmen Church, completed in 1807, is considered Tres- 
guerras’ finest architectural work in Celaya. 

Leaving Celaya, the highway crosses into the State of Queretaro. 
The highway bypasses colonial Queretaro, but many motorists take 
time to visit the city. Distant mountains are in view as the road con- 
tinues through cultivated farmland to San Juan del Rio. This city 
is noted for its basketwork, and nearby are the Trinidad opal mines. 

Beyond San Juan del Rio the motorist is offered a choice of ap- 
proaches to Mexico City. At a point 6.2 miles east of the town is the 
junction with the highway branching south to Toluca, capital and 
principal city of the State of Mexico. As an alternate the motorist 
may travel to Mexico City via Highway No. 57, a toll road. 


(5) THE PACIFIC HIGHWAY 


The Pacifie Highway No. 15 is also known as the International 
Highway and the West Coast Highway. For the first few days of 
driving this highway traverses rather hot, semiarid and uninteresting 
country. The international boundary separates the typical border 
town of Nogales from its sister city in Arizona. Driving time for 
the 253-mile trip from Nogales to Guaymas averages about 6 hours. 
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Leaving Nogales, the highway passes through some hills near Agua 
Zarca, then proceeds down the middle of a long, wide plain. Scattered 
farming is in evidence in the river valley around Magdalena, an agri- 
cultural center and supply point for the mines in the surrounding hills. 
The Mission San Francisco Zavier (1609) is located in Magdalena and 
a few miles north are the ruins of Mission San Ignacio. 

Beyond Santa Ana, the road continues over a cactus-covered plain 
to Hermosillo, capital of the State of Sonora and an increasingly 
popular winter resort. Figs, pomegranates, and citrus fruits are 
grown in this area. 

Hermosillo presents an interesting contrast of early Spanish and 
modern-day Mexico. Its paved streets and up-to-date public build- 
ings are an indication of the building boom which has almost com- 
pletely changed its character in the past few years. The city was 
named for Jose Maria Gonzales Hermosillo, patriot in the War for 
Independence. 

Date palms and citrus trees give a semitropical aspect to the city. 
Points of interest include the cathedral, facing the Plaza de la Con- 
stitucion, and the Palacio Federal. The Praque Madero, with many 
beautiful trees and plants, is a favorite promenade. In the north- 
western section of the city is the University of Sonora. 

Leaving Hermosillo, the highway soon crosses the Rio la Poza, then 
continues through dry range country the remainder of the way to the 
old Spanish-Mexican port of Guaymas, long a favorite spot with fish- 
ermen. The city, which has a population of about 20,000, is situated 


on a picturesque harbor surrounded by treeless mountains. Much of 
Pp sq 


the filled land along the bay is form 
dumped there over the years. 

The site of the city, originally occupied by a tribe called Guay- 
menas, was first settled in 1760. It was not, however, until 1814 that 
the settlement was opened to general trade. 

In October 1847, the city was attacked by a gunboat and additional 
small craft of the U.S. Fleet, and occupied until the following May. 
Again in 1854, it was the scene of heavy fighting when the Count 
Rascourt de Bourbon, heading some 400 pirates, attempted to seize 
it. During the Civil War in the United States, supplies for troops 
in Arizona were brought to Guaymas by boat from San Francisco, 
and then transported overland. 


of oystershells that have been 


The town’s great popularity with fishing enthusiasts is due to the 


variety and quantity of fish in the surrounding waters, especially 
marlin and sailfish. Fishing is excellent the year around; guides and 
boats available. The Fiesta de la Pesca (Fishing Festival) is held 
annually in May. 

An early morning start is essential to cover the portion of the Pa- 
cific Highway between Guaymas and Mazatlan in 1 day. Driving 
time for the 488-mile distance averages 9 to 10 hours. From a scenic 
standpoint the trip is rather uninteresting, desert or semidesert coun- 
try being traversed almost the entire distance. A supply of food and 


water may be carried, but dining facilities are available at a number 


of stops along the highway. 
Leaving Guaymas, the route leads southeastward to Ciudad Obre- 
gon, a rapidly growing city located in the center of a newly developed 
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agricultural region. The city’s population is in excess of 30,000. 
North of the city is the Obregon Dam, first step in a tririver Federal 
irrigation program which will ultimately supply 21% million acres of 
producing land. Some 300,000 acres now are being cultivated in 
the Yaqui Valley, and on the fringes of the flat coastal farmlands to 
the south and west new lands are being cleared for the planting of 
crops such as wheat, cotton, rice, corn, alfalfa, flax, and sesame. The 
city has seven cotton gins and five wheat and rice mills. 

Continuing south, the highway approaches Navojoa on the Rio 
Mayo. This city, which showed few signs of progress before the 
opening of the highway, typifies the transition taking place through- 
out Mexico today. Its wide, paved streets, modern stores, and at- 
mosphere of bustling activity are the direct result of improved com- 
munications. 

A gravel road, 33 miles in length, branches east from Navojoa of- 
fering a side trip to Alamos in the foothills. This quiet Mexican town 
is one of the oldest white settlements on the North American Con- 
tinent. 

South of Navojoa the highway continues paved as it approaches 
the State line between Sonora and Sinaloa. 

A side trip may be made to Los Mochis, one of the more important 
commercial cities on the west coast. The city is the center of a cot- 
ton and sugarcane region and may be reached by a paved road branch- 
ing 3.7 miles west of Highway No. 15. 

Beyond the highway junction to Los Mochis, Highway No. 15 con- 
tinues southeastward, bypassing Guasave and Guamuchil. Coming in- 
to Culiacan, capital of the State of Sinaloa, it crosses the Rio Culiacan. 

This area is a mining and agricultural center and each winter ex- 
ports large quantities of tomatoes to the United States. Points of in- 
terest in Culiacan, founded in 1531, include the Zocalo, the cathedral, 
and the Jardin Rosales. The city has a population of nearly 50,000. 

A slight change in scenery is apparent beyond this point as the high- 
way traverses some small, rolling liills, with mountains always visible 
in the distance. 

Mazatlan (about 137 miles southeast of Culiacan) is an old port city 
situated on a picturesque peninsula extending into the Pacific and has 
a population in excess of 40,000. Mazatlan rapidly is becoming a 
popular tourist center. Broad beaches, deep-sea fishing, hunting, and 
an ideal winter climate are a few of the attractions here. Commer- 
cially, Mazatlan is noted for the exportation of shrimp. It is also 
an important port for the export of minerals from the State of Sinaloa. 

The quiet life of this tropical port city is typified by the quaint 
aranas, two-wheeled, horse-drawn cabs, which can be hired for a few 
pesos for sightseeing in the city. The aranas also provide a good 
means for taking a scenic ride to the rocky heights overlooking the 
Pacific. The panoramic views on this trip are especially enjoyable at 
sunset. Of the beaches, Las Gaviotas (the sea gulls) and North Beach 
are the most popular. 

A limited number of well-equipped motorboats for deep-sea fish- 
ing are available; rates include bait and tackle; for marlin the best 


season is from November through June, and for sailfish the season 


runs roughly from April through November. 
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The portion of the Pacific Highway from Mazatlan to Guadalajara 
covers a distance of about 332 miles and the driving time averages 10 
hours. Since the country traversed has very limited services, it 1s ad- 
visable to carry lunch and drinking water. A full tank of gasoline is 
suggested. If the trip to Guadalajara is to be made in 1 day, an early 

‘morning start is essential. 

Leaving the old port city of Mazatlan, the highway traverses roll- 
ing, semidesert country, past towns containing little of interest for the 
average tourist. To the east, the Sierra Madre Occidental is visible. 

Branching inland from the junction at Villa Union is an extremely 
hazardous road leading across the mountains to Durango. This road 
has very steep grades and hairpin curves. This link between the 
Pacific and Central Highways offers the motorist some of the most 
spectacular mountain scenery to be found in Mexico. 

Beyond Acoponeta, in the State of Nayarit, Highway No. 15 terrain 
becomes more hilly, and south of Tuxpan the road begins to wind and 
climb through the mountains. Tuxpan is an important gladioli-grow- 
ing center. 

The topography is slightly more mountainous as Tepie (25,000), 
capital of the State of Nayarit, is approached. This interesting city. 2 
curious blend of the old and the new, is situated at the foot of the 
extinct Sangaguey Volcano. 

Crossing the western outskirts of Tepic, the highway continues over 
rolling agricultural country, then again becomes more winding and 
mountainous. Just beyond Santa Isabel, the road has been cut 
through an old lava flow where it is interesting to note the volcanic 
rock formations. 

At Ixtlan del Rio, surrounded by an important archeological zone, 
the road enters the rough barranca country, a region of hills and 
barren mountains. Nearby mounds are all that remain of Tlaxcalan 
villages whose history has faded into the unknown past. Occasional 
tropical valleys add variety to the landscape as the road winds its way 
through this rugged area. Crossing the State line between Nayarit 
and Jalisco, the motorist has many fine views of the surrounding 
country as he begins the winding descent to the little village of Plan 
de Barrancas. 

Beyond Magdalena, the road continues through a barren valley 
with mountain peaks visible in the distance. Vast cultivated fields of 
maguey are passed as the road approaches Tequila, center of the 
tequila industry. Skirting the edge of town, the road continues 
through miles of maguey haciendas, then crosses semiarid, slightly 
rolling cattle country to Guadalajara. 

With a population of more than 380,000, Guadalajara is the second 
largest city of Mexico and the capital of the State of Jalisco. This 
progressive city has launched a modernization program in which some 
of its colonial charm is being traded for modern buildings, wide 
streets, and a new sanitary system. 

Many of the distinguishing colonial features of the city remain, 
however, such as flower-filled parks and plazas, Spanish architecture. 

. and old-style mansions. Its climate is semitropical but never unpleas- 
, antly hot. Flowers grow here in profusion—unending masses of 
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blue jacaranda, bougainvillea, and poinsettias. The jacaranda 
blooms about March 15 to May 1, and the royal poinciana is at its 
peak from about April 15 to June 15. 

A great variety of native handicrafts are found in the markets; 
the most interesting is the Mercado San Juan de Dios, on Calzada 
Independencia. Elaborate bags and textiles are sometimes brought 
in for sale by the natives, and hats, baskets, serapes, leather goods 
and other typical wares are also available. The city is famous for 
hand-blown glass, black, ivory, and blue pottery, and for homespuns. 

The cathedral, facing Avenida Alcalde, is a strange architectural 
mixture, with Byzantine, Greek, Gothic, and Arabic elements. Begun 
in 1571 and consecrated in 1618, it is noted for its twin 200-foot towers 
which offer fine views of the city. The interior is very ornate. The 
painting, “The Assumption of the Virgin,’ which hangs in the 
sacristy, is by Murillo. 

The Palacio del Gobierno, facing the Plaza Mayor, contains some 
interesting murals by Orozco and dates from 1643. 

The University of Guadalajara, an impressive structure on Avenida 
Juarez, two blocks west of Revolution Park, was once a Jesuit monas- 
tery and church. The main building contains a very fine Orozco 
mural. 

The San Francisco Church, San Francisco Square, four blocks 
west of Avenida Juarez, is of interest for its baroque facade and well- 
proportioned tower. Nearby is the Jardin de San Francisco. The 
Church of Our Lady of Aranzazu, across the park from the Church 
of San Francisco, is an ancient church, second of the four that once 
surrounded the park. Its ornate altar is most impressive. 

The Museo del Estado, Avenida Corona, one block north of the 
Palacio del Gobierno, is housed in an old theological seminary, dat- 
ing from 1700. It contains a collection of outstanding Spanish and 
Mexican paintings, including 11 Murillos, as well as archeological 
and ethnological exhibits and a fine display of regional arts, crafts, 
and costumes. | 

The museum workshop of Jose Clemente Orozco (1883-1949), is 
dedicated to this well-known artist who gained fame principally 
through his murals. There are 92 paintings on display. 

El Hospicio Cabanas, a progressive orphanage, occupies a beautiful 
building with 22 flowered patios linked by pink-tiled corridors. The 
chapel is decorated with feescoes painted by Orozco. 

The Teatro Degollado, home of the Guadalajara Symphony Or- 
chestra, is the scene of operas, plays, and concerts. 

In addition, there are a number of interesting towns adjacent. to 
Guadalajara. Among these are Chapola and others located along the 
shores of Lake Chapala. 

Driving time for the 229-mile section of Highway No. 15 from 
Guadalajara to Morelia averages about 6 hours. This section tra- 
verses rolling hills and fertile valleys. Leaving Guadalajara, the 
highway skirts the edge of the city and turns east toward Lake 
Chapala, which is the largest lake in Mexico. It is 53 miles long and 
17 miles wide. 

Approaching the lake, at a point about 35 miles out of Guadalajara, 
is the junction with the paved road branching northeast 1.4 miles 
to the little fishing village of Jocotepec. The road continues around 
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the lake to another picturesque fishing village, Ajijic, and the resort 
town of Chapala on the north shore. The highway winds along the 
south shore of Lake Chapala, which is visible until just beyond 
Cojumatlan in the State of Michoacan. 
ving Jiquilpan, the highway crosses hilly, irrigated terrain, 
which becomes more scenic beyond the commercial center of Zamora. 
Here the countryside changes to fertile green valleys with wheat the 
rincipal crop. Just this side of Tangancicuaro lies scenic Lake 
amecuaro. Approaching Chilchota and Carapan, the highway 
winds its way through the wide Canada de los Once Pueblos (Glen 
of the Eleven Villages), named for the hamlets which flank the 
Rio Duero. 

From Carapan. State Road 39 branches south through hilly coun- 
try to Uruapan, base for excursions to the now inactive Paricutin 
Voleano. 

Beyond the Carapan junction, Highway No. 15 continues east- 
ward, climbing through pine-covered mountains to Zacapu, center 
of the richest agricultural region of the State of Michoacan. Near- 
by are many archeological sites, As the little village of Quiroga is 
approached, picturesque Lake Patzcuaro, one of the highest lakes in 
the world, comes into view. . 

Patzcuaro (population 10,331) is one of Mexico’s most distinctive 
colonial towns. It is typically 16th century and completely unspoiled. 
The town, built on higher ground back from Lake Patzcuaro, re- 
tains many of its colonial mansions and churches. Friday, market 
day, brings natives from all the lake villages. 

The Patzcuaro Museum, housed in an old colonial mansion with 
a spacious patio, has many unusual exhibits. La Colegiata, formerly 
La Parroguia del Carmen, is perhaps the most interesting of the 
churches. Oldest in the town, it was begun in 1550. 

Lake Patzcuaro, its placid waters dotted with islands, is one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the world. Around the lakeshore are a score 
or more of tiny Tarascan villages, many of which can only be reached 
by boat. Fishing is the chief occupation, and here are seen the dis- 
tinctive butterfly nets which the natives use. Janitzio, situated on 
the large central island of the same name in Lake Patzcuaro, is domi- 
nated by a colossal statue of the patriot Morelos. From the top of 
the Morelos statue, reached by a winding staircase, there is a mag- 
nificent view of the lake. El] Estribo, or Stirrup Peak, 2.3 miles 
southwest of the main plaza, affords fine views of the lake and sur- 
rounding villages. It is reached by a steep, but not dangerous, cob- 
blestone road. 

From Quiroga the highway continues through hilly countryside 
for about 27 miles to Morelia, capital of the State of Michoacan, 
(population 65,000), a city with an Old World atmosphere. The city, 
founded in 1541, was known as Valladolid until 1828, when its name 
was changed in honor of Gen. Jose Maria Morelos y Pavon, hero of 
the War for Mexican Independence, who was born here. 

An interesting landmark is the fine old aqueduct which stands at 
the eastern entrance to Morelia. Built about 1789, it is distinguished 
by its massive arches, several of which stand about 30 feet high. 
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Good lacquerware, pottery, serapes, wood carvings, and jewelry are 
made at many points within the State, and the fine, exquisitely em- 
broidered “peasant blouses,’ for which this region is noted, may be 
purchased in Morelia. 

The Bishop’s Palace, on Chepe Verea Hill in the west side of the 
city, is reached via Calle Padre Mier. It was built by Don Jose 
Rafael Verea in 1782, a year of famine, to give employment to victims 
of a terrible drought. The home of the Catholic diocese during the 
colonial period, it became famous in 1846, during the Mexican-Ameri- 
can War, when it was converted into a fort and resisted the invading 
American Army for 2 days after the city was lost. It was again used 
as a fort during the war with the French, in 1864, and later by Villa 
and Carranza. 

The trip from Morelia to Mexico City via Highway No. 15 prob- 
ably offers more varied and more spectacular scenery than that on 
any other route approaching the Mexican Capital. The imposing 
mountain ranges provide a succession of beautiful views. Driving 
time averages about 5 hours. 

Leaving Morelia, the highway is paralleled by a fine old aqueduct 
with massive arches, several of which stand almost 30 feet high and 
20 feet wide. Then, crossing the Guayangareo Valley, the highway be- 
gins a gradual ascent into the Sierra de Ozumatlan, reaching the 
highest point at Puerta Garnica, 9,512 feet. Winding its way across 
the high mountain ridge, the highway enters the Atzimba National 
Park, and soon reaches the high point known as Mirador de las Mil 
Cumbres, 9,179 feet in elevation. Its name, meaning “view of a thou- 
sand peaks,” suggests the magnificent panorama seen from this over- 
look. 

Continuing through the wooded mountains, the highway approaches 
the interesting old city of Hidalgo, in pre-Spanish days the important 
Tarascan city of Tajimaroa. The lowest point on this route—5,160 
feet—is reached at the crossing of the Rio Tuxpan, at the entrance 
to the very old town of Tuxpan, noted gladiolus center. The ee 
gorge of the river is followed a short distance to the junction with 
a side road branching southwest to San Jose Purua, a famous mineral 
spa. 

About 10 miles beyond the turnoff to this colorful resort lies historic 
Zitacuaro, an agricultural and lumbering center in a picturesque semi- 
tropical valley. Leaving the city, the highway climbs through moun- 
tainous areas that are relatively uninhabited. The summit of Lengua 
de Vaca Pass, 9,348 feet high, is the dividing line between the States 
of Michoacan and Mexico. 

Arid grazing lands and an occasional hacienda are passed as the 
road approaches Toluca. A familiar sight along the highway on 
either side of the city are the Indians—Aztecs, Otomies, and Matla- 
Itzincas ; some with Spanish blood—going into Toluca or toward Mexi- 
69 City with loads of pottery or other wares on their backs or on their 

urros. 

Toluca (50,000) is the capital and principal city of the State of 
Mexico, It is considerably higher, and therefore cooler, than Mexico 
City. This clean, pleasant community is located in the Toluca Valley, 
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an agricultural and cattle-raising region, with the Volcano El Nevado 
de Toluca towering over it. A monument to the Mexican flag stands 
at. the entrance to the city. 

Toluca’s Friday market is one of the most interesting in Mexico. 
The Indians in this vicinity make some of the finest hand-woven blan- 
kets and serapes in the Republic, also baskets, needlework, toys, and 
pottery. 

Points of interest include the Palacio del Gobierno (dating from 
1872), the State Museum, the Church of E] Carmen, and the Shrine of 
El] Calvario. 

Calixtlahuaca Archaeological Zone, 5 miles north, offers an inter- 
esting side trip. A group of mounds, representing three different 
—— have been excavated here. Several ancient buildings have 
wen uncovered; the conical Temple of Quetzalcoatl, the Pyramid of 
Tlaloc, and the Tzompantli (House of Skulls), the Calmecatle or 
seminary for priests, and the Temple of Huitzilopochtli. 

Continuing eastward from Toluca, the highway crosses an old colo- 
nial bridge at the entrance of Lerma, on the banks of the Rio Lerma. 
Famous for trout fishing, this river is stocked from the hatchery, 
which is located about 2 miles east of town. 

Just beyond Lerma begins the abrupt ascent into the wooded moun- 
tains. Near the dividing line between the State of Mexico and the 
Federal District, at an elevation of 10,433 feet, may be seen the monu- 
ment to Hidalgo, priest and hero of Mexican independence. The 
monument stands on the site of the Battle of Las Cruces, where the 
revolutionists defeated the royalists on October 30, 1810. Shortly 
beyond this point begins the easy descent out of the mountains, as the 
road winds downward through pine forests with many views of 
Mexico City. 

The Highway No. 15 route continues through the foothills, and en- 
ters Mexico City via the magnificent Boulevard Paseo de la Reforma, 
one of the most famous boulevards in the world. At the edge of the 
Capital City is Chapultepec Park and the beautiful residential area, 
Lomas de Chapultepec. These highways leading to the Capital City 
of the Republic of Mexico are traveled by many thousands of U.S. 
citizens each year. 


Mexico City 
Mexico City (Mexico, Federal District) is now a city of nearly 3 


million and is probably the oldest city in America. In 1325 the Aztecs 
founded their capital (Tenochtitlan) on several islands in what was 
then Lake Texcoco. When the Spanish conquistadors arrived (1519), 
the city is estimated to have had a population of 300,000. 

Among the numerous points of interest in and around the city, the 
following are worthy of special mention : 

The Zocalo, or Plaza de la Constitucion, has been the center of na- 
tional life and the scene of historic events since the time when it was 
the heart of the Aztec capital. It was here that the world-famous 
Aztec calendar stone was found. The Palace of Justice stands on the 
southeast corner of the Zocalo. The cathedral, on the north side of 
the Zocalo, is considered the largest church edifice in Mexico; its con- 
struction was begun in 1573 and finished about 1811. The Sacrarium, 
adjoining the cathedral, was built about 1750. The Museum of Reli- 
gious Arts, at the rear of the cathedral has treasures valued in excess 
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of $15 million. Aztec ruins are located opposite the northeast corner 
of the cathedral; these ruins are believed to have been part of the 
Great Temple, or Teocalli, of the Aztecs. 

The National Palace, covering an entire block on the east side of the 
Zocalo, occupies the site of Montezuma’s palace. It was built between 
Ney and 1698 after an earlier structure built by Cortes was destroyed 

y fire. 

The National Museum of Anthropology, near the National Palace, 
was formerly the Spanish mint, but now houses one of the finest 
archeological museums in the world. There are precious relics from 
the Mixtec tombs at Oaxaca; relics of the Aztec, Zapotic, Toltec, and 
Tarascan races; the 30-ton Aztec calendar stone; the Palenque cross; 
relics of the conquistadors and the colonial and imperial periods; as 
well as an extensive Maxmilian display. 

The district building or city hall is opposite the southwest corner of 
the Zocalo. It dates from 1724 and houses offices of the Federal Dis- 
trict government. 

The original University of Mexico, known as the Royal and Pontif- 
ical University of Mexico, was founded in 1553. Now in its place 
is the ultramodern National University of Mexico located in Uni- 
versity City in the Pedregal section on the southern outskirts of the 
city, near Villa Alvaro Obregon. Planning for the entirely new 
campus began in 1950, when 180 leading Mexican architects and 
engineers set to work on the project. It is now completed, and every 

erson visiting Mexico City should take a trip through the campus; 
it is an impressive accomplishment when it is considered that it is 
the result of a single decade of effort. Its architecture is ultramodern 
and presents a picture long to be remembered. 

The Palace of Fine Arts is at the east end of the Alameda, facing 
Avenida Juarez. The building was begun in 1905 and dedicated in 
1935 and is a blend of Mayan, Mixtec, and classical architecture, and 
contains the world-famous Tiffany colored-glass curtain depicting 
the voleanoes Popocatepet] and Ixtaecihautl. 

The Alameda is Mexico City’s beautiful central park, between 
Avenidas Juarez and Hidalgo. This has been a park since 1592 and 
was the scene of burnings during the Spanish Inquisition. In the 
Alameda is the most impressive Juarez Hemicycle, especially beauti- 
ful when lighted at night. 

La Plaza de la Republica, west of the magnificent Boulevard Paseo 
de la Reforma, contains one of the most outstanding monuments of 
the Western Hemisphere, the Monument to the Revolution, which is 
most impressive when lighted at night. 

The statue of Cuahtemoc, on Paseo de la Reforma, also is lighted 
at night. Cuahtemoc, last of the Aztec emperors and considered a 
great hero of that race, was tortured by Cortez in an unsuccessful 
attempt to force him to reveal the hiding place of the royal treasure. 
There are numerous other impressive monuments through this city of 
flowers. 

Chapultepec park and castle at the end of the Paseo de la Reforma, 
stands on top of a hill which affords a beautiful view of the city and 
the Valley of Mexico. This is considered the ancient seat of the 
Aztec emperors in Tenochtitlan. The castle was begun in 17383 by 
the Viceroy Galvez, but was not completed until 1840, when it was 
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fortified and made the home of the military ag In 1847, when 
it was defended by the young cadets from the college alone, it was 
attacked and taken by US. troops. Emperor Maximilian made the 
castle his royal residence in 1866, and Empress Carlotta designed 
the lovely formal gardens. Until recently it was the official home of 
the President of Mexico. The interior contains many relics of Maxi- 
milian and Carlotta; the furnishings of her bedroom and of the 
drawing room were given by Napoleon ITI, and the tapestry coverings 
of chairs and sofas are copies of tapestries in the Louvre. The 
stained glass skylight over the great stairway bears the coat of arms 
of Mexico’s rulers from the time of the Aztecs to the reign of 
Maximilian. 

The park is one of the oldest natural parks in America. Many of 
its ahuehuetes (a kind of giant cypress) are centuries old and some 
stand 200 feet high. One of the oldest is the Tree of Montezuma, 
which is 44 feet in circumference. Near it is Los Ninos, the monument 
to the young cadets who died defending the hill in 1847. The Don 
Quixote Foundation memorializes Cervantes’ literary hero, whose 
story is pictured in the tiles of the seats. This park is a popular ren- 
dezvous particularly on Sunday morning, when there are public band 
concerts. There are bridle paths and beautiful drives, playgrounds, a 
lake for boating, and zoological and botanical gardens. 

Los Pinos (The Pines), in the southwest section of Chapultepec 
Park, is the residence of the President of Mexico. 

Visitors to Mexico City will find there are numerous trips to nearby 
points of interest within easy driving distance of the capital city. 
About 4 miles northeast of the Zocalo, in the suburb of Villa Gus- 
tavo A. Madero stands thé world famous Shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, the most revered shrine in all Mexico. About 25 miles 
beyond this point is San Juan Teotihuacan, one of the most important 
archeological discoveries in the Western World. This was once a re- 
ligious center believed to have been constructed by the Teotihuacanos, 
an ancient and unknown race. The city was later inhabited by the 
Toltecs and then by the Aztecs. Present inhabitants of the village 
here are Aztecs who engage in agriculture and handicrafts. 

Within a zone covering 8 square miles are majestic pyramids, tem- 
ples, and courts. Excavations have revealed that the floor of the 
sacred area was once all paved and that the city was rebuilt, building 
for building, at some period. Although the pyramids are at least 
1,000 years old, the Toltec influence is strongest. 

The zone is traversed by the Highway of the Dead, so named for the 
many human skeletons discovered along its length. The roadway 
extends from the Pyramid of the Moon at the northern end to the 
Citadel at the southern end. A museum reveals in its displays the 
history of the different races that have lived in the valley. 

The Pyramid of the Sun, dominating the area, is the greatest struc- 
ture of its kind in the Western Hemisphere. Built of adobe brick 
with an exterior faced with volcanic stone and covered with plaster or 

reconquest cement, the pyramid rises to a height of 217 feet and its 

ase measures 761 by 722 feet—larger in base dimensions than the 
Pyramid of Cheops in Egypt. The pyramid is formed by five sym- 
metrical terraces with a stairway on the west side offering access to 
each terrace and to the top of the pyramid. 
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The Pyramid of the Moon stands in a court surrounded by lesser 
structures. This, the oldest structure in the area, is constructed of 
river rock. It is 511 by 426 feet at the base and 140 feet high, with 
a stairway on the south side. 

The Temple of Agriculture, standing between the two pyramids, 
depicts three distinct cultural periods, and is of note for the interest- 
ing frescoes on its walls. 

The Citadel, at the southern end of the zone, is a vast stadium 
surrounded by a low wall, enclosing several temples. Most elaborate 
of these is the Temple of Quetzalcoatl, Feathered Serpent, Toltec god 
of the air. The sculpturing of the stone slabs, which face a portion 
of the structure, and the enormous serpents’ heads on some of the 
outer walls are most skillfully executed. 

The village of Acolman, a short distance off the road to the San 
Juan Teotihuacan archeological zone, is of interest because of its 
16th-century monastery. 

The Monastery of San Agustin Acolman, now a Government monu- 
ment, was begun in 1539 and completed in 1560. This striking land- 
mark is considered one of the best examples of very old ecclesiastical 
structures in Mexico. The fortress-like building has a notable facade 
and contains frescoes depicting the life of St. Augustine. 

One of the most popular trips out of Mexico City is that to 
Cuernavaca, Taxco, and Acapulco. The popularity of this trip is easily 
explained. The entire route, which includes travel through the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, is most scenic, Cuernavaca, a community blessed 
with an extremely pleasant year-round climate, affords a convenient 
and good luncheon stop with colorful Mexican markets; the old Cortez 
castle, now the State Capitol Building, the ancient cathedral now being 
restored, and the famous La Borda Gardens, in whose paths once 
walked Emperor Maximilian and Empress Carlotta. 

Mexico has designated Taxco a national monument. This is the 
silver center best known to tourist travelers in Mexico and is a con- 
venient overnight stopover en route to Acapulco. The Hotel Vic- 
toria, well up on the hill overlooking the Zocalo or central plaza of 
Taxco, and the famed Santa Prisca Cathedral built by La Borda, 
who gained his wealth from the Pachuca and Taxco silver mines, is 
popular with tourists as its management usually succeeds in making 
your stay in Taxco most pleasant. Right next door is another good 
hostelry, the Rancho Telva, owned and operated by Wells Fargo Co. 
Express. There are, of course, other desirable places to spend the 
night in Taxco. 

From Taxco it is an easy and very interesting motorcar run to one 
of the world’s most famous beach resorts—Acapulco. At Acapulco 
the sailfish are the biggest and the beaches are the finest. Many deluxe 
hotels are available to make your stay in Acapulco extremely pleasant. 
At the Queprada is seen the most daring diving in the world. 


Mewico City to Guatemala 

The highway that connects Mexico City with the Inter-American 
Highway is the Christopher Columbus Highway 190, which meets the 
Inter-American Highway at Cuauhtemoc (El Geotal). 
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San Martin Texmelucan en route on Highway 90 about 60 miles 
out of Mexico City, is a weaving center noted for its serapes and its 
16th-century Franciscan church and convent. 

A few miles before reaching Puebla is the interesting and historic 
city of Cholula. 

As “the Holy City of Anahauc,” Cholula was once the center of 
a Toltee kingdom. At the time of its destruction by Cortez, this 
sacred city had a population estimated at 100,000, served by some 
400 temples and shrines. Even today, Cholulu is famous for an in- 
credible number of churches. 

The Pyramid of Tepanapa, a few blocks east of the Zocalo, dates 
from the Olmec period and is said to be the largest in the world. In 
appearance it resembles a large hill, covered with vegetation, and 
topped by the Santuario Los Remedios, a colonial church built in 
1666, which is reached by an arduous stone trail. Dedicated to Cha- 
pultepec, the grasshopper god, the structure is really seven pyramids 
in one. Some of the over 5 miles of tunnels are lighted, and guides 
are available. At the first pyramid excellently preserved frescoes 
may be seen. 

The Capilla Real (Royal Chapel), in the center of town facing 
the Zocalo, is notable for its strong Moorish influence and its 49 domes. 
It is adjacent to and within the walls of the Church of San Gabriel. 
The Church of San Francisco Acatepec, in the nearby village of 
Acatepec, is an ornate building with a tiled facade dating from the 
17th century. 

The next city of importance after Choluca is Puebla, which is about 
85 miles east of Mexico City. . 

A commercial center, Puebla (population about 225,000) is the 
capital and chief city of the State of Puebla and the fourth city of 
Mexico. Its history does not stretch back as far as most Mexican 
cities for it was a product of the Spanish conquest. 

Puebla is famous for its hand-wrought Talavera tile and ware; 
it was the first city in Mexico to produce the Talavera ware of Spain. 
Throughout Puebla there has been lavish use of this vivid tile in 
combination with dark red tile, both in architecture and interior de- 
sign. Many of the buildings in the city are embellished with wrought- 
iron balconies. 

There are many factories here producing the tiles. In these work- 
shops the ceramics are molded, painted by hand, fired, and cooled. 
Visitors may watch the creation of the tiles at many workshops. Also 
of interest are the many ornaments created from onyx of nearby 
quarries. 

Puebla lies in a large valley flanked by four of the country’s most 
noted volcanoes; Popocatepetl, Ixtaccihuatl, Malinche (named for 
Cortez’ wife), and Orizaba. It was here on May 5, 1862, that 2,000 
Mexicans won a decisive victory over 6.000 French, in the latter’s at- 
tempt to establish the Empire of Maximilian. Commemorated by a 
national holiday, this battle is the origin of the name Cinco de Mayo 
for streets in Mexico City, Puebla, and elsewhere. 

The Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception is on the main plaza 
and was completed in 1649, although the plans for the building were 
approved in 1562 by Philip II of Spain. One of the finest churches in 
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Mexico, it is notable for its carved facade, great doors, 14 chapels, and 
a bell tower erected in 1678. The interior is highlighted by a gray 
onyx altar, wood carvings in the choir, and a fine collection of 
paintings. 

The Municipal Palace, across the plaza from the cathedral, is noted 
for its modern Spanish Renaissance architecture. 

The Church of Santo Domingo (1659), near the plaza, is a good 
example of tile decoration. However, it is chiefly interesting for the 
extremely ornate Rosary Chapel; every inch of its walls is covered 
with tiles, goldleaf, sculptured figures, and other carvings. The figure 
of the Virgin at the altar is jeweled. El] Carmen Church and Convent 
also has a tile exterior. The Secret Convent of Santa Monica was dis- 
covered in 1934, after having operated secretly since 1857 when the 
reform laws abolished monasteries and convents in Mexico. Now a 
museum of religious art, it contains 39 rooms filled with paintings and 
relics from this and other secret convents. Of special interest are the 
paintings of Rafael Morante, whose unusual works on velvet still re- 
tain their fresh and brilliant colors after centuries. The Convent of 
Santa Rosa, restored by the State, is of interest for its all-tiled, colo- 
nial kitchen. 

The Puebla State University, a block east of the cathedral, was 
founded in 1578 by the Jesuits. Its library contains many priceless 
documents. The adjoining Church of La Compania is now part of the 
university. 

Barrio del Artista is a few blocks below the plaza. The small shops 
of the area have been remodeled by artists into studios. The name of 
each artist is over the shop door and visitors may view the paintings 
inside. 

Casa de Alfenique houses the Puebla regional museum. <A colonial 
mansion dating from the 17th Century, it was used as a residence for 
visiting high dignitaries. The first floor has an archeological and 
historical collection, and the second floor is furnished as a typical 
colonial house. 

Fort Guadalupe, originally a small Franciscan chapel erected on 
San Cristobal Hill in 1537, was fortified in 1817. Together with 
nearby Fort Loreto, now a military museum, it served in the battles 
with the French in 1862. 

A good paved route, the highway between Puebla and Oaxaca 
covers a distance of 267 miles and requires 7 hours’ driving time. This 
is a tiring drive although the landscape varies from semiarid to moun- 
tain to plateau country, with occasional valleys of corn, sugarcane, 
and wheat. 

‘Leaving Puebla, the road traverses rolling hills into the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, which dominate the entire countryside. The route 
is winding but fairly well graded, and the road surface is good. Snow- 
capped Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl are visible to the west. A short 
distance south, in the midst of maize and wheat country, lies the thriv- 
ing textile center of Atlixco. 

Turning southeastward, the road is straight and fast to Matamoros, 
where the climb into the desertlike mountains begins. The highway, 
ever winding, pauses at: Acatlan before continuing,;on through Hua- 
juapan de Leon and Tamazulapan. Just beyond here lies a section of 
scenic, eroded hills where the colors range from white to a rusty red. 
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Skirting Nochixtlan, the road again begins to climb, reaching a 
height of nearly 8,000 feet before making the panoramic descent to 
the extensive semitropical valley and the city of Oaxaca. 

A principal city of southern Mexico, Oaxaca (population about 
50,000) is the capital of the State of Oaxaca and is 345 miles from 
Mexico, D.F, Towering Sierra peaks surround the warm, semitropi- 
cal valley in which the city lies. 

Once the center of Mixtecan and Zapotecan civilization, Oaxaca 
now is a mixture of preconquest, colonial, and modern periods. The 
city is notable for its association with two Mexican revolutionists, 
Benito Juarez and Porfirio Diaz, the latter having been born here. 

Most noted craft products of the area are leather goods, pottery and 
lacquer ware, tempered machetes and daggers, wool serapes, jewelry, 
and carved idols. 

Near the city’s market is a most unusual parking area for burros. 
The market is most interesting and colorful on Sundays when natives 
visit town to sell their merchandise. The State of Oaxaca is noted for 
35 regional costumes and on fiesta days many different types of dress 
may be seen in the city. 

he church of Santo Domingo was founded by the Dominicans in 
the 16th century. The massive structure has walls up to 6 yards thick. 
a nan and interior walls are covered with gold and polychrome 
reliefs, 

The Santuario de la Soledad, another massive building also of the 
16th century, is constructed of carved black stone. This is the temple 
to the Virgin de la Soledad, Oaxaca’s patron saint. 

The cathedral, facing the north side of the Zocalo, was begun in 
1563 and completed about two centuries later. Severely damaged by 
earthquakes and other causes, it has regained much of its former gran- 
deur through reconstruction. The big clock on the south side, its 
works made of wood, was presented to the church by a Spanish king. 

The Instituto Nacional de Antropologia y Historia, one block from 
the main plaza, faces Alameda Park. Exhibits include the famed 
jewelry excavated from the ruins at Monte Alban; notable are the 
ceremonial rings, alabaster vessels, and gold breastplates. 

The monument to Juarez is near the entrance to the city. A park- 
ing overlook at the base of the statue affords a magnificent view of 
the “Valley of the Giants.” 

The ruins of Monte Alban, about 6 miles south of Oaxaca, are on 
the crest of a hill overlooking the valley. A religious city built cen- 
turies ago by Zapotec Indians, Monte Aiten, consists of an immense 
central plaza bounded by four large platforms. Within the plaza are 
several small buildings scattered about without order, though the main 
buildings are distributed symmetrically on the platforms around the 
plaza. Ancient terraces, mounds, courts, tombs, and giant staircases 
are being restored by archeologists. 

The fame of Monte Alban is due partially to its tombs. In one of 
them were discovered the remains of Mixtecan noblemen and a price- 
less treasure of funeral urns, jewels, and goblets, some of which are 
now on display in the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia y His- 
toria in Oaxaca. 

The ruins of Mitla, about 24 miles east of Oaxaca and 3 miles off 
the Pan American Highway, stand in a picturesque village of the 
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same name. The archeological city, a religious center built by the 
Zapotecs and later occupied by. the Mixtecs, is divided into five groups, 
some of which have not yet been explored. These are among the most 
elaborately carved of Mexican ruins. The stone walls of temples and 
subterranean tombs are covered with geometric patterns resembling 
lace. Underground chambers and cruciform tombs honeycomb the 
soil beneath the palaces, and the hall of monoliths has six enormous 
a cp, each is a single stone. The archeological museum is in the 
village. 

Driving time for the 392-mile trip from Oaxaca to San Cristobal las 
Casas averages about 12 hours. hile the scenery is not outstanding 
at all points, it is interesting and occasionally beautiful. In addition 
to being hot and dusty, most of the route winds through mountainous 
terrain, making this a long, tiring drive. 

It is advisable to be on the road at daybreak, and the motorist should 
be equipped with all necessary tools to make minor automobile repairs 
and change tires. There is no supergasoline available south of Oaxaca 
but regular gasoline is available at all points. 

Leading out of Oaxaca, Highway No. 190 is black topped, offering 
a fast, straight route past Santa Maria del Tule, of note for its colossal 
ahuehuete tree, and other interesting villages. Just beyond the very 
old town of Tlacolula is the junction aise side road branching 3 
miles north to Mitla and the historic Mitla ruins. 

Beyond the junction, the road alignment becomes noticeably more 
hilly and imposing mountains flank the road to the far horizon. At 
Matatlan, the road begins to climb through mountainous terrain, then 
drops abruptly to the small Indian village of Totolapan. 

A few miles beyond Totolapan, the road becomes one continuous 
series i- S curves at varying altitudes, and the scenery becomes more 
rugged. 

Tnetinning on past El] Coyol, the road crosses a series of rugged 
hilltops and enters a broad desert valley. 

Near the outskirts of tropical Tehuantepec is the junction with a 

aved road branching south to the port of Salina Cruz, on the Gulf of 
TT elesaiabeges Many oxcarts and burro teams are encountered along 
the flat roadway beyond the city, and to the north are views of distant 
mountains. 

At Tehuantepec it is best to check on the status of El Tapon, the 
Selegua Canyon pass just over the border in Guatemala. If El Tapon 
is open, and during the dry season it should be, the motorist can con- 
tinue on Highway No. 190 through San Cristobal las Casas and Cuauh- 
temoc to the connection with the Inter-American Highway in Guate- 
mala. 

El Tapon is a 7-mile stretch through a narrow, steep-walled canyon 
carved out by the Rio Selegua in Guatemala. The road condition is 
best during the dry season of October to April. inte 

If El Tapon is closed because of slides or for other reasons, it will 
be necessary to turn off Highway No. 190 to Tonala, where arrange- 
ments may be made by the motorist to place his automobile on a rail- 
road flatcar for transport to Tapachula. The border can then be 
crossed just beyond via the Talisman bridge. The tourist forced to 
take the railroad route from Tonala to Tapachula has an arduous 
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journey. The trip, 155 miles in length may require as much as 13 
hours; there are no eating or restroom facilities along this route. 

About 16 miles beyond Tehuantepec is the junction with a paved 
road leading south a short distance to the ancient town of Juchitan, 
supply center for this region. Beyond the junction, good speeds may 
be attained through a region of flat country covered with scrub brush 
and some vegetation. Mud huts with tiled roofs, and palm and banana 
trees add to the tropical atmosphere. Beyond Zanatepec, the vege- 
tation becomes more dense, and the mountains previously seen from 
afar begin to close in. At Tapanatepec, the road definitely begins to 
climb, offering wide views of colorful mountains and dark green 
valleys. 

Crossing the state line between Oaxaca and Chiapas, the highway 
descends to a plateau region. Wide, cactus-covered ranges, similar to 
those found in Southwestern United States, are traversed. 

Beyond Ocozocuautla the semiarid landscape becomes less severe, 
and tree-covered slopes and cultivated fields appear as the road ap- 
proaches Tuxtla Gutierrez. The Rio Chiapa is crossed at the entrance 
to colonial Chiapa de Corzo, 

The remaining miles to San Cristobal las Casas traverse mountain- 
ous country, and much terraced farming may be seen. The people of 
the San Cristobal las Casas region belong to the Indian Tzotzil race, 
although there are various tribes, each known by a regional name. In 
this general area, the Chamulas and Zinacantecos are the natives 
usually encountered along the mountain roads, or seen cultivating 
small plots of ground with crude hand equipment. 

Woods and thick evergreen trees surround the little village of San 
Felipe Ecatepec, which clings to a slope adjacent to the highway, as 
the outskirts of San Cristobal las Casas are approached. 

An unspoiled town with narrow, cobblestone streets, San Cristobal 
las Casas (population about 18,000) dates from the days of the 
colonization of Chiapas by the troops of Cortez. Although the archi- 
tecture is Spanish in design, the atmosphere is native Mexican. 

There are several tribes in this region and all speak their own lan- 
guage. The Tenejapans are best distinguished by their tunics of knee- 
length, black wool; the Chamulans, by their black or white tunics and 
white bandanas around their heads, pirate fashion; and the Zinacante- 
cans by their colorful attire. This latter tribe, most interesting of all, 
may be seen on the highways and in town wearing white shirt-length 
tunics. Their wide-brimmed, straw sombreros are decorated with 
clusters of various colored ribbons. It is possible to tell the marital 
status of these men by their hats. Married men have the ribbons tied 
and the bachelors let them trail free. 

Points of interest in San Cristobal include the archeological mu- 
seum and the market; the latter is particularly interesting for the 
colorful native costumes. - 

On Highway No. 190, after leaving San Cristobal las Casas, it is 60 
miles to Comitan and 54 miles to the Mexico-Guatemala border at 
Ciudad Cuauhtemoc (El Ocotal). 
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INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Ex Satvapor, Honpuras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
PANAMA 


Of the 1,550 miles of the Inter-American Highway extending from 
the Mexico-Guatemala border to the city of Panama, only 27 miles 
now remain untouched, Except for a gap of 149 miles in southern 
Costa Rica and Panama, the completion of which has continuously 
pane many difficult construction problems, the Inter-American 

ighway now 1s passable at all times by automobile. Approximately 
one-third of the haenee or 560 miles have been completed to a final 
dustless surface, This mileage includes all sections finished by the 
individual countries as well as those sections completed as coopera- 
tive projects with U.S. participation. When this report was being 
prepared there were 21 construction contracts underway, calling for 
411 miles of surfacing, 265 miles of grading, drainage structures, 
and selected material subbase, and 68 bridges. There remain 26.7 
miles of new grading, 58 bridges, and 555 miles of surfacing to com- 
plete the work. Plans for additional work are prepared, or are being 
prepared, and it is expected that the work will be carried on to 
a in an orderly manner as indicated in this report. 

This report is the result of several inspections, attendance at 
various international highway conferences, consultations with public 
works and highway officials in Guatemala, E]) Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama, and includes data received from 
the U.S. Bureau of Roads and highway commissions of the various 
countries. It gives an account of the construction progress on the 
Inter-American Highway, along with observations with respect to 
service establishments and accommodation facilities for motorists 
along the route and other notes regarding travel. It should always 
be kept in mind that in the rainy season (see schedule at the end 
of this report), slides may occasionally cause delays or make de- 
tours necessary in the mountainous sections. 

The map accompanying this report graphically indicates the cur- 
rent status of the Inter-American Highway in Centra) America and 

anama. 

Comments made in the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Holland of Florida have been added to this section on the Inter- 
American Highway. Senator Holland has long been interested in the 
development of the Inter-American Highway and his views impor- 
tantly supplement the comments of members of the Committee on 
Pubhe Works of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
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All-weather traffic service is provided all the way through Guate- 
mala although temporary water crossings exist where bridges are 
under construction. Sections already surfaced include 37.2 miles 
north and 33.6 miles south from Guatemala City; and 11.8 miles 
between Asuncion Mita and the El Salvador border. 

A surfacing contract covering 155 miles, now underway, and two 
bridge contracts will complete the-road from the Mexico border to 
Guatemala City except for a 7-mile section through the Selegua 
Canyon. The surfacing contract is scheduled for completion by 
June 30, 1960, and the bridges should be finished before June 1961. 

The 7-mile section through the Selegua Canyon is open to traffic 
but additional widening and some half-bridge viaducts will be needed 
to bring it up to desired standards. 

It is doubtful that the Selegua Canyon route in northern Guatemala 
(and the El Cajon-Terraba section below San Isidro del General 
in Costa Rica) would have been cut through had it not been for the 
experience and capacity of the U.S. contractors who undertook to 
bulldoze their way through with their heavy equipment. 

Rio Selegua is a mad, rushing river carrying much silt that tears 
its way down from the highlands of Guatemala, fed by many streams 


impatient to make their destructive contribution, and then works its 


turbulent way to the Gulf of Mexico. Like the Rio Grande de Ter- 
raba in Costa Rica, Rio Selegua might likewise be called the great 


big river of trouble in Guatemala. 

ep cuts were necessary in the construction of the route bein 
pushed through Selegua Canyon and in some places the grades o 
these cuts almost reached the perpendicular and then, particularly 
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in the rainy season, came the slides. Much more earth had to be 
moved than was contemplated in the original contracts. This prob- 
lem necessitated the development of a solution that would be within 
economic reason and result in a satisfactory degree of stabilization. 
The engineers of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads and the Depart- 
ment si Giakwo of the Republic of Guatemala and the contractors 
operating in the area, instead of being overwhelmed by these slides, 
set to work on the solution. The result has been that the Depart- 
ment of Highways of Guatemala now permits controlled traffic 
through to and from Mexico and it is expected that a satisfactory 
degree of stabilization will be reached in 1960. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY, GUATEMALA 


El Tapon: View of construction work in Selegua River Canyon (1957). This 
section now open to travel. 


In Guatemala, as well as in other countries of Central America, 
natural growth is lush, particularly in the rainy season, and cuts be- 
come bound by natural growth over a period of less than 2 years to 
an extent that reduces slide possibility toa minimum. Such growth, 
of course, cannot readily take root on rock surfaces of cuts and where 
such a condition prevails other means must be resorted to to stabilize 
the cuts. The rainy season is always a challenge to the roadbuilder. 
In the Selegua Canyon it has been man against nature and man is 
battling through to a finish when the disturbed soil will be content 
to remain in the new fixation directed by man working with machines. 

The battle has been won and motorists now move through the 
Selegua Canyon, the “impassable” gap. We have come to expect 
the impossible when man works with machines he himself has cre 
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ated. “If it is difficult, we do it promptly; but if it is impossible, it 
takes a little time” must have been the slogan of the conquerors of 
El Tapon. 

In the northern Guatemala area, when the slides were being ex- 
perienced in the Selegua Canyon, motorists traveled along the old 
pioneer road built high in the Cuchumatanes Range of mountains, 
and this afforded them an opportunity to view construction on the 
new route of the Inter-American Highway from the higher eleva- 
tion pioneer road with its many valley panoramas. Travel along the 
pioneer road then proved rather satisfactory because there was little 
motor traffic. This road goes through the highlands of Guatemala, 
a region sometimes termed the Switzerland of the North American 
Continent; it is limited in area, generally mountainous and highly 
scenic; it offers antiquities, native inhabitants, dressed in an amazing 
variety of colorful handwoven costumes, bargains in native handi- 
crafts, fiestas, and ancient Mayan traditions. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY, GUATEMALA 


Cutting through the rugged Selegua River Canyon. El Tapon section (1957) 
now open to travel. 


From a tourist standpoint the Huehuetenango area is of special 
interest because just outside of the city and a short distance off the 
Inter-American Highway are the Zaculeu ruins restored by an ex- 
pedition sponsored by the United Fruit Co. Huehuetenango affords 
in Hotel Zaculeu very adequate accommodations for the tourist. 

From Huehuetenango the new route of the Inter-American High- 
way goes south and east through San Cristobal (skirting Quezal- 
tenango) to Patzicia, where the first paved surface section of the 
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Inter-American Highway is encountered in Guatemala. From Hue- 
huetenango to Patzicia, a distance of 123 miles, construction work 
is going on at the time of this report and the traveler will drive part 
of the time on the new road and part of the time on the old road 
until the paving now under contract is completed. En route to Guate- 
mala City the motorist may go via Chichicastenango and stop for 
lunch at. the Mayan Inn, an excellent hotel, and for a siesta-time 
visit with some Mayans in the famous market square of Chichi- 
castenango and to observe the Mayan ceremonial on the steps of the 
old church. 

When the Inter-American Highway is completed Chichicastenango 
will be a short distance off the new route. It is believed that this lo- 
cation of the new route will tend to preserve the antique character 
of the city of Chichicastenango. A similar comment may be made 
with respect to San Rafael; 20 miles north of Huehuetenango, high 
on a mountainside above the Selegua River, at an altitude of about 
7,000 feet, stands this primitive Guatemala village. The planned by- 
pass is intended to preserve the existing atmosphere of San Rafael 
from the tourist imprint likely to follow an increase in motor traffic. 


INTER-AMERICAN HigHWAY, GUATEMALA 


Bulldozer at work in the Selegua Canyon (1957). View when landslides delayed 
completion. 


From Chichicastenango the motor tourist will be prone to stray 
from the main highway route in order to view magnificent Lake 
Atitlan and its volcano-studded shoreline, the Maya village of Solola 
and the earthquake ruins of Antigua enroute to the capital city of 
Guatemala. Antigua was a city of nearly 70,000 in 1773, with 57 
churches, 8 colleges including the University de San Carlos, and 
many substantially constructed public buildings, when it was de- 
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stroyed by earthquake. It has very satisfactory accommodations in 
the Antigua and Posada Belem hotels. The area possesses enough of 
current interest and antiquity to justify a reasonable stopover. Good 
overnight accommodations also are available to those who wish to 
stay at Lake Atitlan. The highway between Guatemala City and 
Antigua is excellent and interesting from a scenic standpoint. 

The existing paved surface segment of the Inter-American Highway 
between the Huehuetenango-Patzicia and the Barbarena-Asuncion 
Mita construction sections is 72 miles in length and the Highway De- 
partment of the Republic of Guatemala has a well-developed organiza- 
tion for Inter-American and other highway maintenance. However, 
during the rainy season when frequent slides occur along the highway 
the availability of more mechanized equipment men enable the 
highway department to reduce to a minimum the travel time lost 
through such slides. Manual operations in slide removal result in 
unnecessary lengthy delays. 

Between Barbarena and the El Salvador border a 42-mile contract 
finishes grading work. Nine bridges are under construction. Two 
bridges and 47 miles of surfacing remain to be contracted before this 
section is completed. From Asuncion Mita to the El Salvador border, 
a distance of about 12 miles, is paved. 

There is a bridge of historic interest, Puente Rio Esclavos, at 
Cuilapa. This bridge was completed in 1592, just 100 years after 
Columbus discovered America, and it is probably the oldest bridge 
serving a principal highway in the Western Hemisphere. A new 
bridge is being constructed within sight of the old one, which will be 
preserved as a national monument. 

The importance of the Inter-American Highway stands out strongly 
when it is pointed out that Guatemala holds much of interest to archeo- 
logists, historians, tourists and world travelers. For instance— 

Unatasile (along with Yucatan in Mexico) is the land of the Mayas 
and ruins of archeological importance exist at numerous points— 
Zaculeu, already mentioned, near Huehuetenango; Tikal, near Flores; 
Piedras Negras, west of the Tikal ruins; Copan, on the Guatemala- 
Honduras border; Xpuhil, on the Guatemala-Mexico border; Uaxac- 
tun, not far from Tikal; Kaminal Juyu, near Guatemala City; and 
another site near Asuncion Mita. Reports by archeologists indicate 
that the Maya ruins in Guatemala preceded those in Yucatan, Mexico. 
About the time that the Moors were setting out to conquer Spain, great 
Maya cities had already been founded in Guatemala. Maya history 
is generally divided into two periods, the old and the new empires. 
The old empire flourished in the period from A.D. 400 to A.D. 600 and 
was substantially centered in present-day Guatemala. Then there was 
a migration northward to the Yucatan Peninsula and the settlements 
there constituted what is now termed the new empire. Ruins of the 
new empire may be seen today at Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and other 
places in Yucatan. Although on the decline when the Spaniards came, 
the Mayas had developed a highly complicated feudal society and had 
made remarkable strides in the arts ell sciences. They had boats with 
paddles and sails which they used in coastwise trade; they developed 
a hieroglyphic system of writing; they had well advanced systems of 
mathematics and astronomy, including a calendar more accurate than 
that used in Europe at the time America was discovered. 
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In the Lake Atitlan, Solola, Quiche, and other areas the Mayans 
still wear their own distinctive tribal costumes and offer for sale their 
handicraft products, including Mayan design handwoven textiles 
much desired for dresses, and other articles of wearing apparel. 

Lake Atitlan must be considered one of the most beautiful lakes in 
the world. It is 24 miles long, 10 miles wide, and estimated to be 


between 1,500 and 1,700 feet deep, a depth comparable to that of Lake 
Superior. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY, GUATEMALA 


New bridge in course of construction; bridge has since been completed. 


Guatemala has 33 volcanoes, many still active, including Atitlan 
(11,564 feet), Acatenango (12,952 feet), Agua (13,310 feet), San Pe- 
dro (9,920 feet), Toliman (10,750 feet), and Fuego clustered in the 
Lake Atitlan-Antigua area. Santa Maria volcano is located near 
(Quetzaltenango and others dominate the landscape in the vicinity of 
Lake Amatitlan. about 17 miles southwest of Guatemala City. Water 
in Lake Amatitlan adjacent to the volcanic mountains is hot, while 
water in the other side of the lake is cold. Near the village of Amatit- 
lan and the lake is the recently established Park of the Americas. 

The city of Antigua, southwest of Guatemala City, is known as the 
Mother City of Guatemala and is the former capital of the Repub- 
lic. The city was founded in 1543 in the shadow of Volcano Agua; 
by 1700 it had attained a population of 70,000; its edifices included 
57 churches and 18 convents; the Palace of the Captains General and 
other magnificent public buildings; 5 hospitals; and the University 
of San Carlos (now a museum) and 7 other institutions of higher 
learning. The city was amply supplied by water from the moun- 
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tains via 3 aqueducts and there were 25 public fountains. It is termed 
the most impressive monument of Spanish colonial magnificence and 
grandeur that exists in the world today. As heretofore mentioned, 
Antigua was substantially destroyed by an earthquake in 1773 and 
this Sickie ended its history as capital city of Guatemala. Today, 
from the balcony of the Cabildo (Palace del Ayuntamiento) or city 
hall the tourist can look across La Plaza de Armas, which was once 
called La Plaza Real, to the Palace of the Captains General that was 
completed in 1764. To the left is the Cathedral of Antigua. A more 
impressive structure than the cathedral is La Merced Church (com- 
rleted in 1760), which is one of the churches that remained unharmed 
the earthquake of 1773; it is located a short distance almost directly 
north of the Cabildo, La Finca Retana, a modern coffee plantation, is 
on the outskirts of Antigua. 

A highway is much more than its roadbed and its right-of-way. 
The historic shrines, natural scenery, and points of interest along the 
way constitute an integral part of the highway and a major factor 
in its potential use by tourists. In Guatemala those who travel the 
Tales diueseas Highway and its auxiliary roads will be rewarded 
by a panorama of natural beauty that furnishes settings for historic 
shrines that came into being long before the North American Conti- 
nent aroused the interest of European explorers. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway will take the motorist to a amd of glamour in Guate- 
mala. 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY, GUATEMALA 


Steep highway cut in Guatemala; note heavy cover growth, 2 years old, on 
sides of cut. 
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EL SALVADOR 


All of the 196 miles of the Inter-American Highway in El Salvador 
have been completed. Most of this work was done by the Government 
of El Salvador without financial assistance from the United States. 
The capital city of San Salvador, 61 miles from the Guatemala border, 
offers good tourist facilities. San Salvador is an easy day’s drive, 
164 miles, from Guatemala City. The highway continues 130 miles 
to the Honduras border. 

The highway crosses into El Salvador at San Cristobal, located 
near a large lake, Lago de Guija, which drains into the Lempa River; 
in addition to being popular for fishing and other recreational pur- 
poses, it is of special interest to archeologists because of the ancient 
ruins located both on the shoreline and on islands in the lake. Shortly 
thereafter the motorist reaches Santa Ana, built on the slope of Vo- 
cano Lamatepec, the highest mountain in El Salvador (7,825 feet). 
This city is the coffee capital of El Salvador and, with a population 
of 51,702, is the country’s second city. Lake Coatepeque, one of El 
Salvador’s most beautiful lake resorts, is located a few miles from 
Santa Ana or Coatepeque. Lake Coatepeque, whose name means 
“Eye of the Sea,” is a lake without an outlet. Smaller than Lake 
Tlopango and more rustic, it is completely hemmed in by wooded hills. 
A favorite weekend resort, its shores are lined with hotels and private 
cottages, and it has very good facilities for bathing, fishing, and sail- 
ing. Famous for its beauty and its mineral waters, the lake has been 
termed “The Vichy of Central America.” 
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En route to San Salvador you pass through Santa Tecla or Nueva 
San Salvador where the laboratories of the El] Salvador Coffee Grow- 
ers Association and the Centro Nacional de Agronomia (agricultural 
school) are located. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY, Et SALVADOR 


Wheelbarrow and shovel maintenance work on the Highway in El Salvador. 
All of the Inter-American Highway mileage in El Salvador is completed. 


San Salvador is in the shadow of volcano San Salvador (6,333 feet) 
and was damaged by an earthquake in 1917. The general appear- 
ance of the city is pleasing and the surrounding mountainous land- 
scape adds to the grandeur of the capital. Near San Salvador, at 
San Andres Hacienda, are newly discovered Maya ruins. About mid- 
way between San Salvador and Cojutepeque lies E] Salvador’s famous 
and magnificent volcanic crater lake—Lake Llopango—with beauti- 
ful Parque Apulo on its shores. 

East of San Salvador is Cojutepeque, which was twice the national 
capital city of El Salvador. The next point of interest is the city 
of San Vicente (population 10,950), which is located at the foot of 
the voleano Chinchontepec (7,000 feet). There is another lake, Lake 
Apastepeque, near San Vicente, which is well developed for recrea- 
tional purposes. The outstanding characteristic of the coastal range: 
of El Salvador is its volcanoes, the peaks of which overlook the 
Pacific Ocean. Volcano Izalco (6,300 feet) is still active. 

Farther east through San Miguel you travel for some distance with- 
in the shadow and under the smoke blanket of Volcano San Miguel. 
San Miguel is the center of the sisal or henequen industry of El 
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Salvador and has a population of 26,702. Near San Miguel are exten- 
sive fields of cotton grown under a modern farming program. 

The construction of the Inter-American Highway in El Salvador 
included the Cuscatlan Bridge to span the Lempa Rien this bridge 
G 1,350 feet overall) is the longest suspension bridge in Central 

merica. 
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Grading, drainage structures, and subbase have been recently com- 

leted on the entire 93.6 miles of the Inter-American Highway across 

onduras, providing all-weather travel facilities. Plans are ready 
for the base course and surfacing work and these will be offered to 
contract as soon as the financing of the Honduras share of the cost 
has been arranged. Completion date is estimated at June 1961. 

Tegucigalpa is the only capital of a Central American country not 
directly on the Inter-American Highway. At Jicaro Galan, Hon- 
duras, the road to Tegucigalpa branches off from the Inter-American 
Highway and is of all-weather construction, 

Tegucigalpa is situated (about 57 miles from Jicaro Galan) at the 
foot of the mountain EF) Picacho on a plateau about 3,200 feet above 
sea level where the climate is pleasant and mild. (‘The same type of 
climate also prevails in the city of San Salvador, the capital city of 
FE) Salvador.) The city was founded in the 16th century and the 
nearby silver and gold mines soon made it the leading city of Hon- 
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In 1824 the first Honduran Government decreed that the seat of 
government should alternate between Comayagua and Tegucigalpa 
and this situation continued until 1880 when Tomcionies was chosen 
the permanent capital. Up until 1898 Tegucigalpa and Comayaguela, 
the smaller community separated from Tegucigalpa, by the Ghelnines 
River, existed as two towns; now both are part of a single entity 
known as the Central District. 

Tegucigalpa, like all other Central American cities, has its central 
square, Parque Morazon, named after the national hero of Honduras. 
Grouped around this square are the cathedral, the palace of the Cen- 
tral District, and the National Museum. The Presidential Palace is a 
most imposing structure located on the bank of the Choluteca River. 
The National University and the National School of Fine Arts are in 
the Comayaguela section. 

From Jicaro Galan the Inter-American Highway runs to San Lo- 
renzo, which is located on the Gulf of Fonseca. San Lorenzo affords 
a sheltered port but its maximum utility is reached only during periods 
of high tide. Completion of the Inter-American Highway will un- 
doubtedly have a profound economic effect on this port and the sur- 
rounding area. 

The next important city on the Inter-American Highway in Hon- 
duras is Choluteca. An important source of wealth in Honduras is 
found in the forests where mahogany, cedar, pine, and other woods 
grow. Mahogany grows in isolation, there rarely being more than 
one marketable tree to the acre, a condition which accounts in some 
measure for the high-market value of this wood. Mahogany trees are 
cut in the rainy season, and there is a tradition that calls for felling 


Restaurant in Jicaro Galan, Inter-American Highway, at junction point with 
highway to Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras. 
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the trees by the light of a waning moon. This tradition is based 
upon sound botanic grounds, for experience has shown that the wood 
is freer from sap, sounder, and of a richer color at that period. At 
Choluteca the motorist may wish to stop briefly to see one of the 
country’s sawmills in operation. Choluteca is situated on the wide 
and fertile flood plain of the Choluteca River and hence is an impor- 
tant Honduran cattle and coffee center; it is the capital of the Depart- 
ment of Choluteca and has a population of more than 22,000. 
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NICARAGUA 


The Inter-American Highway enters Nicar at a point a short 
distance west of Somoto and passes through Condega, Esteli, Trinidad, 
and Sebaco. This first stretch of 83 miles has a good gravel surface in 
the process of being paved. At Sebaco you begin travel on the paved 
portion of the Inter-American Highway in Nicaragua extending 
through the national capital, Managut, to Rivas on Lake Nicaragua 
not far from the Costa Rica border. 

Managua has a population of about 110,000 and is situated on the 
shore of Lake Managua at at altitude of 200 feet. The city has sur- 
vived a devastating flood in 1876, an earthquake in 1885, and was 
almost entirely destroyed by earthquake and fire in 1931. Managua 
has its Parque Central, around which are grouped the national palace, 
the city hall, and the cathedral. Between Parque Central ror Lake 


er are the park and monument dedicated to Ruben Dario, the 
icaraguan Y spe The presidential palace is located on Tscapa 
istance away is the U.S. Embassy. It is interest- 
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ing to note that Columbus discovered Nicaragua in 1502 on his last 
voyage to the New World. . 

ithin easy driving distance from Managua is Granada, the old 
a colonial city on the shore of Lake Nicaragua. Granada is a 
pleasant city with good lake port facilities; here the Hotel Alhambra 
affords good food and accommodations. Granada has an ancient 
Spanish church, and the cathedral on Parque Central to this day bears 
the shot marks evidencing William Walker’s military operations in the 
city. Volcano Mombacho overlooks Granada like a guardian. 


Market stand at bridge across Rio Tipitapa, San Benito, on the Inter-American 
Highway in Nicaragua. 


Granada was founded by the Spaniards in 1524, the first city to be 
established by them in what is now Nicaragua. Francisco Hernandez 
de Cordoba named it for his native Granada in Spain. Today Gra- 
nada still clings to many oldtime ways and this gives considerable 
charm to the community. Although Granada has been burned several 
times, notably by William Walker in 1856, many colonial buildings re- 
main, and recently constructed ones have followed the architectural 
style of the colonial days. The cathedral and the church of La Mer- 
ced have both been rebuilt since Walker’s time, but the church of San 
Francisco is the original 16th century building, built by Cordoba to 
serve both as a church and a fortress. In the Franciscan monastery 
adjoining the church, Hernando de Soto, discoverer of the Mississippi 
River, was once imprisoned. . 

Other communities of special interest on the Inter-American High- 
way from Managua to the Costo Rica border are Diriambra and 
Jinotepe, both important coffee centers; and Rivas, which was the 
scene of stormy battles in the war precipitated by the American ad- 
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venturer, William Walker, and witnessed his final capitulation to a 
coalition of Central American forces in 1857. He was later executed in 
Honduras, but not before he had, in 1856, made himself President of 
Nicaragua. 

Lake Managua and Lake Nicaragua are dominant physical features 
of Nicaragua and it is believed that at one time in the distant past that 
the two together formed part of an ocean bay; and that when a 
volcanic eruption closed the entrance, the bay became an inland basin 
embracing the two lakes connected by the Tipitapa River. This 
belief also gives support to the theory that this volcanic action trapped 
typical salt-water fish—swordfish, sharks, and tarpon—and the fish 
dia the best they could under the circumstances and gradually adapted 
themselves to life in fresh water. Lake Nicaragua ae the distinction 
of being the only body of fresh water having sharks. The elevation of 
Lake Managua is 40 feet higher than that of Lake Nicaragua; the 
level of Lake Managua was raised by the eruption of Volcano Momo- 
tombo in 1609. Lake Managua is 38 miles long and from 10 to 16 
miles wide; Lake Nicaragua is 100 miles long and 45 miles wide and 
hence is one of the world’s largest fresh-water lakes. Also within 
Lake Nicaragua are located Volcano Concepcion and Voleano Madera 
on the island of Ometepe. 

All grading, drainage structures, and subbase work in Nicaragua 
has been completed, thus all-weather travel through the country is 
»ossible. A section of 133.3 miles extending from Sebaco through 

anagua to Rivas has been surfaced for several years. Two surfac- 
ing projects are underway; one of 34.5 miles from the Honduras 
border to Condega and the other of 22.2 miles from Rivas to the Costa 
Rica border. Both of these should be completed in 1960. One con- 
tract remains to be let. This will be for 48.5 miles of surfacing be- 
tween Condega and Sebaco. The advertising of this work is being 
held up by technicalities concerning the Nicaraguan financing but it 
is expected that the work can be completed in 1961. The highway in 
Nicaragua now presents no difficulties for the tourist. 

The Rama Road, which is being built by the United States in lieu 
of the once proposed canal across Nicaragua, branches off from the 
Inter-American Highway at San Benito and, when completed, will 
extend to Rama where the Mico, Siguia, and Rama Rivers join to 
form the Escondido River and provide an inland deepwater port on 
the Atlantic. Along the right-of-way are a number of new rural 
schools and a visit to one of these schools reveals well-dressed children 
in attendance, a tribute to the mothers of the nearby rural area and 
to Nicaragua’s new program of elementary school education. The 
schools are of good design and appear to be satisfactorily constructed. 
Numerous new farms already have been established along the Rama 
Road; in fact, agricultural development seems to closely follow the 
opening up of new roads in Central America and Panama. 

From San Benito to Villa Somoza the Rama Road is ready for 
bituminous surfacing; construction from the latter community to 
Muhan and El Espabel has been completed; and construction work to 
Cedro Macho got underway in 1958. Only the short distance from 
Cedro Macho remains to complete the Rama Road. 
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Comments on Rama Road 


Just prior to the completion of this report Senator Holland of 
Florida, speaking on the floor of the U.S. Senate on February 24, 
1960 (Congressional Record, 3079), presented a current and com- 

rehensive summary of the situation with respect to the Rama Road 
in Nicaragua. Excerpts of special importance are as follows: 

There is another Central American highway project which deserves our 
serious and careful consideration, Mr. President. This is the Rama Road 
project across Nicaragua. Although it is not a portion of the Inter-American 
Highway, it connects with and is closely related to that highway. While in 
Central America in 1955, I had the opportunity to view the work on this road 


Motorists must always be on the alert for animals and pedestrians on the Inter- 
American Highway. This is scene on the Rama Road in Nicaragua. 


from a helicopter, and to go over a considerable portion of the highway in an 
automobile. 

The Rama Road, or the Atlantic Highway as it is sometimes called, is a high- 
way which when completed will form the main transportation link between the 
settled portions of Nicaragua on the Pacific coast and the Caribbean and the 
large undeveloped fertile areas of eastern Nicaragua. 

Most of the population of Nicaragua is on the west coast, the Pacific coast. 
The building of this road will not only provide access from ocean to ocean, but 
will also give access to a large area of fertile, undeveloped land in the eastern 
part of Nicaragua. It begins at San Benito, a point on the Inter-American 
Highway 22 miles north of Managua and extends 158 miles east to Rama, a 
river port on the Escondido River which empties into the Caribbean near Blue- 
fields and E! Bluff. A survey for a highway from Rama to El Bluff was originally 
included as a part of the Rama Road project but has since been eliminated by 
mutual agreement. 

For years the people of Nicaragua have hoped for a canal across their country. 
There are many people in this nation who feel the United States would be in a 
better position if we had a secondary or an additional canal across Nicaragua. 
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At the time the construction of the Panama Canal was taken over by the 
United States, the Nicaragua route was given serious consideration. By treaty 
in 1916, the United States acquired exclusive rights in perpetuity to construct 
an interocean canal in Nicaragua. By 1941, the Government of Nicaragua had 
concluded that since there was no immediate prospect of a canal to connect 
its Pacific and Atlantic coasts, construction should begin on a road for that pur- 
pose. Accordingly, in December 1941, it initiated work on a pioneer road from 
San Benito and reached Rama in April 1942. In a few weeks the rainy season 
began, and the road became impassable. In early 1943, the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment tried to open the pioneer road and succeeded in April. The rainy season 
again obliterated the highway. 

From the treaty of 1916 to that time, the Nicaraguan Government had con- 
tended that the treaty was in effect an agreement by the United States to build 
a canal across Nicaragua, whereas our understanding is and always was that 
we simply had an option to do that, in the event we decided it became advisable 
or necessary to do so. 

In early 1942 certain conversations were held between the then President 
of the United States, President Roosevelt, and the head of the Republic of 
Nicaragua, President Somoza. An agreement was reached between them that, 
in return for Nicaragua’s accepting the position of the United States that the 
1916 treaty was only an option which carried no fixed obligation to build a 
canal, the United States would bear the expense of building the Rama Road. 
An additional consideration for this agreement was our use of certain naval 
bases in Nicaragua in the war effort, which were turned over to us to use. 

On April 8, 1942, our Government in an official note stated that it would be 
willing to construct a highway between San Benito and Rama. In furtherance 
of this agreement, the President in August 1942 authorized the allotment of $4 
million from the “Emergency fund for the President, national defense, 1942 and 
1943,” to be expended by the Bureau of Public Roads for the construction of a 
paved highway from San Benito to Rama in Nicaragua, and for the survey 
of a practical route for a highway from Rama to El Bluff. An agreement was 
signed on November 20, 1942, between the Government of Nicaragua and the 
Bureau of Public Roads providing for the construction of the road as covered 
by the President’s allotment.. Surveys were started immediately, and construc- 
tion work began early in 1943. This work was done on a force account basis 
by the Government of Nicaragua with its own labor and equipment. Unfortu- 
nately, it was very difficult during the war to press the construction of the 
road, and with the passage of time costs rose. Work ceased June 30, 1948, upon 
the exhaustion of the $4 million of U.S. funds which had been allocated by 
President Roosevelt. 

At the completion of this part of the program an all-weather gravel road had 
been constructed from San Benito to Santo Tomas, a distance of 90 miles. 
The last 12 miles of this road were not completed, however, to present standards. 

After the shutdown of the above part of the program which had been financed 
by the United States, the Government of Nicaragua, with its own funds and own 
forces, opened an all-weather road to reduced standards to the town of Villa 
Somoza, 96 miles from San Benito, and constructed a pioneer road for a dis- 
tance of 12 miles more toward Rama. At this stage there was, therefore, an all- 
weather road from San Benito to Villa Somoza for a distance of 96 miles, the 
last 18 of which were not built to present standards, and an additional 12 
miles more of pioneer road usable mainly as an access road. 

U.S. participation was resumed when Congress passed Public Law 413, 82d 
Congress, June 25, 1952, authorizing an expenditure of $4 million for the project. 
An appropriation of $1 million on August 5, 1953, opened the way to resump- 
tion of construction. Since resumption of U.S. participation in June 1952, a 
total of $12 million has been authorized and $8,500,000 appropriated to date for 
work on Rama Road. The 1961 budget contains $1 million for continuing 
the project. By passing these authorization and appropriation bills, Congress 
recognized and confirmed President Roosevelt’s agreement. 

As a first step toward joint resumption of the joint effort, our Government in 
November 1958, entered into a project statement and memorandum of under- 
standing with Nicaragua covering the responsibility of each party in the future 
work. In this document, it was agreed that the highway would be constructed 
to mutually acceptable standards which meant that in effect the United States 
was relieved of the responsibility of providing a paved road. This agreement 
was amended in October 1954 to provide that all future work on the Rama Road 
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would be done by contract construction under the direct supervision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. It was further amended in February 1958 to eliminate 
the part of the agreement providing for the survey of a practical route from 
Rama to Bluefields. 

In February 1954 a project agreement was entered into between Nicaragua and 
the United States providing for the completion to full standards of the last 18 
miles of the 96 miles from San Benito to Villa Somoza which had not been fully 
completed before the shutdown of U.S. operations in 1948. This work was done 
on a force account basis by the Government of Nicaragua and was completed in 
May 1956. 

In November 1954, a project agreement was entered into with Nicaragua to 
put into effect the previously agreed provisions of the project statement and 
memorandum of understanding that future work would be done by direct con- 
tract methods under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Since then four contracts have been awarded to an American contractor on 
the basis of public competition bids for the continuation of the work. At that 
time the work left to be done to complete consisted of the construction of 62 miles 
of all-weather road and the construction of 17 bridges. 

On November 18, 1954, project R-3 consisting of the construction of an all- 
weather gravel road and two bridges on the next 12 miles of the road from Villa 
Somoza, was advertised. Bids were opened on December 23, 1954, and the con- 
tract was awarded on December 29, 1954. Contract time started on March 11, 
1955, and the work was completed on March 13, 1957. 

On December 15, 1955, project R-3A consisting of the next 14 miles of all- 
weather gravel road was advertised for bids to be opened on January 19, 1956. 
All bids were rejected and the project was readvertised on March 15, 1956, with 
bids to be opened on April 12, 1956. A contract was awarded on April 19. Con- 
tract time started on May 16, 1956, and the work was completed on June 19, 1959. 

On September 12, 1957, project R-3B, consisting of 15 miles of all-weather 
gravel road, was advertised for bids to be opened on October 15, 1957. The con- 
tract was awarded on October 18 and contract time started on November 20, 
1957. Because of the favorable prices obtained, the contract was extended to 
16 miles after it was awarded. The project was 50-percent complete on Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. 

Within the limits of the 42 miles covered by the above-mentioned three proj- 
ects, there are eight bridges which have not been built. At the present time, there 
are either temporary bridges in existence or detours or fords available, and it 
was considered advisable to construct as much passable highway as possible 
with the funds available. 

Since then the structural steel for seven of these bridges has been purchased 
by the Bureau of Public Roads and delivered to Nicaragua. On July 2, 1959, 
project R-3C, consisting of the construction of these seven bridges was advertised 
for bids to be opened on August 6, 1959. The contract was awarded on August 
18, 1959, and contract time started on September 12, 1959. Work is just getting 
well started. 

Upon completion of the above work, there will be 138 miles of completed all- 
weather road from San Benito toward Rama, with the exception of one perma- 
nent bridge near the end of the last project. The work left to be constructed 
consists of 20 miles of all-weather gravel road and eight bridges. In other 
words, we are almost through with this long, difficult, and costly project. 

Mr. President, there is no escaping the moral obligation of our Government to 
continue to provide the necessary funds until the Rama Road is completed. In 
return for good and sufficient consideration, our President made an agreement 
to complete the road with U.S. funds. This agreement was later recognized and 
confirmed by Congress when it enacted authorizations and appropriations for 
the project. Having this obligation, it is a matter of national honor for us to 
make the necessary funds available as soon as possible and to do all in our power 
to bring the project to prompt completion. 

TI cannot say too strongly that, in my judgment, we have not pushed the Rama 
Road with the degree of diligence which we should have used. In my opinion 
Nicaragua has been patient and understanding with us. The terrain has been 
difficult, it is true. 

But I hope that in the next year we shall bring the matter to completion, and 
for the first time permit Nicaragua to have access from its western highly settled 
country across to the Caribbean or across to the head of navigation of the Escon- 
dido River, and thence to the Caribbean. 
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COSTA RICA 


A contract covering the surfacing of 145.6 miles extending from the 
Nicaragua border to San Ramon is underway and should be com- 
pleted in 1960. From San Ramon, through San Jose to Cartago, 60.9 
miles, the road has been surfaced for several years. Its geometric 
standards are low for the traffic that has developed and reconstruction 
of the worst sections is under active consideration by the Government 
of Costa Rica. 

Earlier construction has opened the 70.7 miles from Cartago to San 
Isidro to travel over an all-weather granular surface, although this 
section has not been completed to desired standards. Plans for the 
completion of the grading work, base course, and surfacing are nearly 
complete. Two full dry seasons will be required so the completion 
date is expected to be sometime in 1962. 

From San Isidro to the Panama border three contracts providing 
for grading, minor drainage structures, and select subbase on 132.9 
miles are nearing completion. Thirty-nine bridges remain to be built 
in this section and they present the only real obstacle to opening the 
highway to all-weather travel throughout its length. Plans for those 
bridges have been ready since February 1958, but Costa Rican pro- 
cedural and financial complications have prevented their advancement 
to construction. Those complications are nearly resolved. Comple- 
tion of those bridges in 1962 will permit uninterrupted travel through- 
out the length of the Inter-American Highway. cause of the prob- 
lem of access, the surfacing of the San Isidro-Panama section will be 
deferred until the bridge construction is nearing completion and the 
earliest completion date expected is sometime in 1963. 
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While one group of contractors were fighting through to success in 
the Selegua Canyon (El Tapor) in northern Guatemala, another 
group was carrying through on the highway along the banks of “the 

ig river of trouble” (Rio Grande de Terraba) in Costa Rica and bull- 
dozing southward to a meeting with the Inter-American Highway in 
Panama. Progress on the San Isidro del General-Panama border sec- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway has been difficult since there 
have been numerous construction problems to overcome. Line revi- 
sions have been necessary because of bad soil conditions. Problems 
with respect to rights-of-way experienced by Costa Rica also resulted 
in some delays. 

INTER-AMERICAN HiGHWAy, Costa RIcA 


This steep cut through rock is in the El Cajon section of Costa Rica; this is in 
the uncompleted link between Costa Rica and Panama. 


The section along Rio Grande de Terraba (El Cajon) has been a 
constant challenge to the contractors and engineers. Stake-out was 
extremely difficult in this very rugged terrain and it was necessary to 
make frequent adjustments in the line as construction operations un- 
earthed unsatisfactory materials. The contractors have had trouble- 
some access problems and work has been hindered by numerous slides, 
just as experiences in the E] Tapon section at the other end of the 
Inter-American Highway. More slides are anticipated in the rainy 
seasons but the Costa Rica and United States highway officials feel 
that they can confidently look forward to an adequate stabilization and 
completion of this segment by the end of 1963. In general, the con- 
tractors are ironing out these various problems and good construction 
progress is now expected. 
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Penas Blancas is the border point between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. It is really not a town; apart from the respective customs and 
immigration buildings there is only a small store. 

La Cruz, Costa Rica, is 12 miles from Penas Blancas and the Inter- 
American Highway bypasses the town by about a mile. La Cruz is 
situated on a high blu overlooking the Bay of Salinas and offers an 
excellent view of the bay and the Pacific Ocean. 

Liberia, 47 miles from the Nicaragua border, is the capital of the 
Province of Guanacaste. Bagaces and Las Canas, like La Cruz, are 
bypassed by the Inter-American Highway route. The same is true 
with respect to Esparta in the upper Province of Puntarenas. 

The Province of Guanacaste is termed the “Wild West” of Costa 
Rica. It is the land of colorful cowboys, with their machetes and 
fringed leather chaps, driving large herds of cattle across the grazing 
ranges. Their horses are fitted with the finest of saddles and generous 
adornments from head to tail. 

From San Ramon travel is through Naranjo, Grecia, Alajuela, and 
Heredia to San Jose. 

San Jose, the national capital, has a population of about 90,000 and 
is situated in a broad fertile valley of the Meseta Central, 3,870 feet 
above sea level. It was founded in 1755 but did not become the 
capital until 1823. Prior to 1823 Cartago, which was the first city 
founded by the Spaniards in Costa Rica, in 1564, was the capital city. 

The principal street in San Jose is Avenida Central, which changes 
in name to the Paseo Colon, after it leaves the commercial center, in 
honor of Columbus who discovered Costa Rica in 1502 on his last 
voyage to the New World. The Paseo Colon connects the city with 
La Sabana, the national airport which is thus of easy access from the 
center of the city. Its administration building is considered among 
the finest interpretations of Spanish and Moorish architectural de- 
sign in Central America. Increase in air travel has made it necessary 
to build a larger airport, about 14 miles from San Jose; near the 
city of Alajuela. The newly completed airport, called El Coco, is 
one of the most modern airports in Centra] America. 

Travelers who stop at the Gran Hotel de Costa Rica need only step 
across the street to visit an edifice of which Costa Ricans are rightfully 
very proud—the National Theater. This is an artistic jewel and an 
architectural triumph. Its spacious balconies and staircases of 
marble, its beautiful statues and its magnificent fresco paintings are 
the works of noted Kuropean artists. The foyer is decorated in gold 
and adorned with Venetian plate mirrors. 

Aling Paseo Colon, a modern and well-landscaped boulevard, are 
many fine residences; this impressive section is comparable to El 
Prado in Madrid, Spain. The city also has several important parks, 
including Central Park, Morazon Park with its Temple of Music, 
Espana Park with its Tree of Central America Brotherhood, Merced 
Park, Bolivar Park and Zoo, and the National Park with its monu- 
ment representing the five Central American countries ousting Wil- 
liam Walker, the North American adventurer, who unsuccessfully 
sought to conquer Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and other Central American 
countries, 
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From San Jose there are several trips into the beautiful country- 
side of the Meseta Central, visiting Cartago and Heredia en route. 
Also there are beautiful mountain resorts near San Jose, such as La 
Catalina, where a bit of Switzerland atmosphere is created in Central 
America, where the scenery is varied and beautiful, and where there is 
such recreation as swimming, hunting, and mountain climbing. 

Cartago, with a genuine atmosphere of Colonial Spain, is only 14 
miles from San Jose, and you pass through a number of small villages 
and coffee plantations en route. The way to Cartago leads along the 
Orosi Valley. The mission in the town of Orosi is many centuries 
old and contains numerous fascinating artistic treasures. In a vir- 
ginal forest beyond the town, the Orosi waterfall drops its spraying 
water 300 feet. Cartago, although ravaged by earthquakes, still con- 
tains early Spanish buildings, but is best renowned for the Church 
of the Angels, erected on a spot where the Virgin is believed to have 
presented to a peasant girl a miniature image of herself in black stone 
that is still preserved. On a Sunday the colorful country folk gather 
at the Cartago market place, bringing their wares in their gayly 
painted oxcarts. 


INTER-AMERICAN HiguHway, Costa RIcA 


New Inter-American Drive Inn lunchroom recently built by the highway right- 
of-way in Costa Rica near the turn off to Liberia about 47 miles from the 
Nicaraguan border; about 1 block away is a recently built modern service 


station. 


From Cartago there is a trip to the volcanoes of Irazu and Turrialba. 
From the summit of Irazu at 11,322 feet there is a panorama of the 
Central Cordillera, a matchless vista. On a clear day the tourist 
may see not only Lake Nicaragua a hundred miles away, but also both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The mouth of Irazu crater may be 
reached by a paved road. This volcano is in constant activity and 
when one of its frequent eruptions is seen from nearby it presents a 
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most impressive spectacle. The white-capped, semiactive Volcano 
Turrialba also compares to the fantastic view of Trazu. 

Heredia makes an interesting trip as the tourist may stop at one 
of the numerous coffee plantations in the area. There the tourist will 
see how the red berry on the tree is converted into the coffee bean. 
Heredia presents a pleasing appearance, reminiscent of southern 
Spain, with its church towers sities red-tiled roofs, iron grilles on 
windows, and multicolored gardens set among whitewashed adobe 
walls. 

Still another side trip may be to Alajuela, a city famous for its 
flowers and for its market days when all the oxcarts in the land seem 
to make this their gathering place. Near Alajuela is Ojo de Agua, a 
beautiful swimming pool with water clear as crystal. Adjacent to the 
pool, a waterfall and a cool verdant glen combine to make Ojo de Agua 
an ideal spot for a relaxing and refreshing swim. 

Beyond Heredia and Alajuela there is Volcano Poas (9,000 feet) 
which may be seen from the Airport E] Coco; the Poas crater is one 
of the world’s largest, measuring more than a mile across; within its 
throat lies a sulfur lake, which, during eruptions, shoots a steaming 
geyser 2,000 feet upward. Within a few hundred yards of the Poas 
crater there is a cold-water lake nearly one-half mile in diameter. 
The hardy tourist may travel by car to a point about 3 miles from 
the voleano; it is then necessary to proceed on horseback; on foot the 
going is extremely rough. La Catalina is a picturesque resort built 
on a coffee estate on the highway leading to Poas Voleano. Excellent 
facilities are available to the tourist at La Catalina, which has been 
constructed in the style of the Bavarian Alps and best of all it can be 
reached from San Jose over a good road in about 30 minutes. 

New communities will certainly be established along the San Isidro 
del General-Panama right-of-way when construction is completed. At 
the present time the principal towns include Volean, Buenos Aires, 
Paso Real, Palmar, Golfito, and La Cuesta, the latter in close proximity 
to the Costa Rica-Panama border. 

At San Isidro the Inter-American Highway ends as far as travel 
by passenger car is concerned. The worst roadbuilding conditions 
encountered on the Inter-American Highway are prevalent for the 
next 132 miles, to the Panama border. The road is under construc- 
tion but the lack of permanent bridges blocks travel. Until the 
bridges are completed, those who wish to continue southward from 
Costa Rica to Panama must go by boat. The boat leaves from 
Puntarenas, 165 miles north of San Isidro, and docks in Panama City. 
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PANAMA 


From the Costa Rica border south to Concepcion, 17.3 miles, a grad- 
ing, drainage structures, and stabilized subgrade contract is nearing 
completion. Award of a paving contract is contemplated with work 
to be completed in 1961. Paving of the 15.9 miles between Concepcion 
and David has just begun. From David to Puerto Escondido, 18.6 
miles, the paving has been completed. 

Grading, drainage structures and subgrade stabilization of the 37.4 
miles between Puerto Escondido and Guabala are underway and 
should be completed in 1960. Four bridges and the paving work re- 
main to be contracted, with completion anticipated in 1962. 

Between Guabala and Santiago the route of the Inter-American 
Highway is on new location for 61.9 miles. A current contract for 
35.2 miles of grading drainage structures and subgrade stabilization 
is expected to be completed in 1961. Work on the remaining 26.7 
miles as well as the paving of the entire section will depend upon the 
availability of funds and no completion date can be forecast. Tratftic 
can be served reasonably well by using a section of the existing Na- 
tional Highway which roughly parallels the cost. This alternate route 
is somewhat longer and of relatively low standards but is being ex- 
tensively improved by the Government of Panama. 

The 37.8 miles from Santiago to Aguadulce is under contract for 
paving. That work is about 40 percent complete and should be fin- 
ished in 1960. Bids have been asked for the paving of the 28.4 miles 
between Aguadulce and Penonome with completion anticipated in 
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1961. Paving of the 91.4 miles from Penonome has already been 
completed. 

The Republic of Panama has made excellent progress in the de- 
velopment of the Inter-American Highway within its borders. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY, PANAMA 


New bridge across Rio Estancia, Panama. This bridge is typical of those now 
being constructed in the Inter-American Highway program. 


Tomas Guardia, Sr., is the grand old man of roadbuilding in Pan- 
ama, having been interested in roadbuilding for over 30 years. Al- 
most from memory he can relate details of the construction of any 
major bridge or section of road built in the Republic of Panama. 
Tomas Guardia, Sr., also serves on the Darien subcommittee, charged 
with the survey of a route through the Darien Gap in Panama and 
Colombia to connect the Inter-American Highway with the Pan 
American Highway system in South America. ‘His son, Tomas Guar- 
dia, Jr., serves as executive director of the Darien subcommittee. The 
route through the Darien Gap has now been officially designated. (See 
section on the Darien Gap.) 

When members of the Committee on Public Works were last in 
Panama (October 1959) they conferred with Tomas Guardia, Sr., 
Mr. Joseph Campbell, division engineer for the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, and Mr. Malcolm L. Gordon, assistant U.S. regional engineer 
of San Jose, Costa Rica, relative to the current status of the Inter- 
American Highway in Panama. Mr. Ralph P. Agnew is now regional 
engineer for the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads for the Inter-American 
Highway system and has his office in San Jose, Costa Rica. 
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Panama City, capital of the Republic, has a population in excess of 
125,000 and represents a blending of Old Spain, modern American 
progress and industry, and some of the atmosphere of the Orient. It 
was founded in 1516 and reestablished in 1673. 

At first Old Panama was primarily a base for expeditions to various 
west-coast parts of Central America and South America. With the 
establishment of permanent colonies, the city served as a storage 
point for the wealth gathered from the colonies before it was sent 
across the isthmus to Portobello for shipment to Europe. As such a 
treasure storehouse, Old Panama naturally attracted the attention 
of the pirates. Henry Morgan, the English pirate, sacked Old Pan- 
ama in 1671, and the present city was Built in 1673. The tourist in 
Panama should certainly include a visit to the ruins of Old Panama, 
where the cathedral tower, which was the most conspicuous landmark 
of the main plaza, rises in the quiet solitude of the ruined city. Here 
elaborate ceremonies were celebrated, and legend is to the effect that 
voyagers on the galleons visiting the isthmus were cheered by the 
ring of its sonorous bells which could be heard far out at sea. 
There are also ruins of houses, bridges, convents, and fragments of 
walls, and from the substantial nature of the ruins one will readily 
agree that Old Panama was a city of grandeur and power. In the 
shadows of these majestic ruins, lit by the radiant light of the stars 
of a tropical sky and amid the mystic silence of their antiquity, one 
cannot be oblivious to their romantic charm. 
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INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY, PANAMA 


Bridge construction site with dragline bucket ; Rio Grande in Panama. 
Panama City is divided from the Canal Zone by a street, Fourth of 


July Avenue, which separates it from Ancon where U.S. jurisdiction 
begins. The main street, Avenida Central, starts at the waterfront. 
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Avenida Balboa is one of the most impressive streets in the city; on 
this parkway stands the U.S. Embassy and jutting out into the harbor 
is a well-landscaped small park that is the setting for the statue of 
Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific. Also along Avenida Balboa is 
the modern Santo Tomas Hospital, considered one of the finest hos- 
pitals in all of Central America. 

David, with a population of about 15,000, is 308 miles from Panama 
City and not far from the Costa Rica border. It was founded during 
colonial times, and while it has kept the traditions of that period, it 
has many modern features. It has good stores and schools, a fine 
hospital, and beautiful homes on the outskirts. The public market 
brings together farmers from the outlying rural districts, who come to 
sell a wide variety of produce. The local industries are cattle raising 
and farming, tanning, soapmaking, and distilling. David is the eapi- 
tal city of Chiriqui Province and is pater by extensive forest 
tracts. 

Penonome has a population of about 3,500 and is the capital city 
of Cocle Province; Santiago, 6,000 population, is the capital city of 
Veraguas Province, which is called the granary of the Republic because 
of its rice, corn, and cereal crops. 

Nata, with the improvement of the Inter-American Highway, now 
has a fast expanding dairying industry and has an excellent sugar 
mill and a large plant for the processing of dairy products and other 
food products. In this small town is the oldest church in the Western 
Hemisphere; it was built in 1520. 


PANAMA CANAL 


In 1903, after unsuccessful attempts by the French to construct a 
canal, the United States acquired from Panama the right to build one 
across the isthmus. The canal was completed, after 10 years of work, 
in August 1914, at a cost of $366 million. The Canal Zone extends 5 
miles on either side of the canal route and by treaty the United States 
was given complete authorization to construct, operate, and defend 
the canal. 

Besides the civil administration of the Canal Zone, which is under 
a U.S. Governor, Maj. Gen. William E. Potter, there are separate and 
independent jurisdictions under the U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Balboa is the terminal city of the canal on the Pacific side. Ancon 
flanks Balboa on the east and leads the way to Panama City, which 
lies on the other side of Ancon Hill. Cristobal is at the Caribbean 
end of the canal. 

Lake Gatun was formed by flooding the lower ground in the Canal 
Zone with the waters of the Chagres River. The lake is dotted with 
small islands that were once the summits of hills. The largest of 
these, Barro Colorado, offers excellent facilities for the study of the 
flora and fauna of the region. At the time the waters of the Chagres 
River were impounded to form the lake, large numbers of wild animals 
driven out of the surrounding area found refuge in the higher ground 
on Barro Colorado. Here they have thrived under the protection of 
laws that guard them and all the insect, bird, and plant life of the 
island. The island has been made a biological reservation, which is 
under the supervision of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The Inter-American Highway section of the Pan American Highway 
System officially terminates at Panama City and the Panama Canal. 


Miraflores Locks, Panama Canal. When completed the Inter-American Highway 
will provide an uninterrupted land route from the United States to the 
Panama Canal. 


Comments on highway 


U.S. Senator Holland, of Florida, has long been interested in the 
Inter-American Highway and on February 24, 1960, on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate, presented a summary of his observations on the 
Inter-American Highway that merits inclusion at this point because 
it comprehensively supplements this report. Excerpts from his re- 
marks, as reported in the Congressional Record, pages 3072-3086, are 
as follows: 


Mr. President, our President is in Latin America making a historic visit to 
four friendly Latin American nations which are among those who have been 
traditionally close to us. 

I have read with a great deal of pleasure this afternoon, on the ticker tapes 
of both the AP and the UPI—and I am sure other Senators have done the same— 
the reports from Latin America showing that our President was received in a 
truly magnificient fashion by the citizens of Brazil, particularly at Rio De 
Janeiro and Brasilia. Both press services report that it has not been possible 
even to estimate the number of people who were gathered there, in the streets 
and in the windows of the 30 or 40 story buildings, pouring out ticker tape upon 
the man whom they were seeking to honor, because he represents a visit from 
this very friendly neighbor to them in his effort to bring greater understanding 
and greater good will. 

It seems to me that at the very time this visit is underway we can do one 
constructive thing here today, instead of wasting a great deal of time in discuss- 
ing the so-called civil rights problem, by discussing the Inter-American High- 
way, which I believe is the finest joint venture we have undertaken with any of 
our Latin American neighbors. I have visited in every one of the countries 
affected by the highway. That highway has brought more good will and more 
mutual understanding and more promise of good things ahead for all of us in 
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our relations with the sister nations affected than any other program we have 
undertaken in Latin America. 

Mr. President, as the President of the United States makes his tour of Latin 
America, our attention is focused upon this area, which is of such great im- 
portance to our Nation and to its future. Accordingly, I believe it highly appro- 
priate that the Senate today lend its attention to one of the most promising 
possibilities for strengthening our ties with these nations, the completion of the 
Inter-American Highway. 

This highway is that section of the pan-American highway system beginning 
at the United States-Mexican border near Laredo, Tex., and extending through 
Mexico and southeast through the Central American countries of Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and part of Panama, terminat- 
ing at the Panama Canal. It is approximately 3,142 miles long. That is ap- 
proximately the distance from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast across our 
Nation at its greatest distance. The map shows only the mileage of the Inter- 
American Highway which is located in the six small Central American countries, 
because it is with that mileage that our story of cooperation begins. Those 
nations are Guatemala, Ed Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and a 
part of Panama. 

We have never had land access to the Panama Canal. Therefore we have 
some stake in the completion of this highway. That stake, from the standpoint 
of national security, cannot be too greatly accentuated, because the road is 
subject to interruption, and the other values so greatly transcend this first one 
which I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, the Inter-American Highway has been one of my most active 
interests since I entered the Senate. Senators will forgive me for mentioning 
this, but as a member of the Public Works Committee for many years, it was my 
privilege to work on legislation to further the Inter-American Highway. During 
a portion of my service on that committee, I was chairman of the subcommittee 
having jurisdiction of this project. In this capacity, I handled its authorization 
proposals in subcommittee, committee, and on the floor. Since leaving that com- 
mittee and joining the Appropriations Committee, I have continued my interest 
and efforts on its behalf as a member and chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of its appropriations for the highway. 

Because of my interest in and work on legislation to further this highway, I 
was invited by the Department of Commerce and the Department of State to bea 
member of the U.S. delegation which participated in ceremonies held on the 
Nicaragua-Costa Rican border on May 7, 1955, to mark the opening of one of the 
most critical links in the highway from Santa Cruz, Costa Rica, to the Nica- 
raguan border. Besides myself, the delegation consisted of: Representative 
George H. Fallon, chairman of the House Subcommittee on Roads; Representa- 
tive George A. Dondero, ranking minority member of that subcommittee; Rep- 
resentative Tom Steed, member of that subcommittee; Representative Walt 
Horan, member of the Commerce Subcommittee, House Appropriations Commit- 
tee; and Representative Walter Norblad, member of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

A few days later I was present at the dedication of another link at Barberena, 
Guatemala, on May 10, 1955. That was the first completed link under the new 
President, Castilio Armas, later assassinated. The completion of that link was 
a matter of great pride to him because of his chance to found a stable government 
in Guatemala. 

Because of my keen interest in the highway, I represented Congress at the 
Special Pan American Highway Congress at Mexico City in October 1952, and at 
the Sixth Pan-American Highway Congress at Caracas, Venezuela, July 11 to 21, 
1954. On the latter occasion, I was honored to receive the “Pan American High- 
way Award” of the American Roadbuilders Association. 

During these and other trips to Central America, I have traveled over much 
of the Inter-American Highway, and have observed its progress from year to 
year with great satisfaction. Riding along this highway is a real experience. 
The traveler sees a tremendous abundance of exotic vegetation, bird and animal 
life. Colorful parrots and parakeets flit about the trees. Lazy iguanas, asleep 
on the hot roadbed, awaken as the automobile approaches, and with leisurely as- 
surance amble off the road with a minimum of time to spare. Thousands of 
acres of banana and coffee plantations stretch across the horizon, and the trav- 
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eler views many other plants and trees not ordinarily seen in areas farther 
from the Equator, and strange to the eyes, so far as citizens of the United States 
are concerned. 

The President well expressed the importance of the Inter-American Highway 
to our country in a special message to Congress on March 31, 1955, in which he 
recommended that work on this highway be accelerated so that it might be com- 
pleted in3 years. The President gave the following reasons: 

“1. A completed highway will provide a very important contribution to the 
economic development of the countries through which it passes. 

“2. There will be an opportunity for increased trade and improved political 
relations among these countries and the United States. 

“3. The resultant increase in tourist traffic would not only improve cultural 
relations but also serve as a very important element in the development of their 
economies through earnings of foreign exchange. 

“4. The existence of such an all-weather highway would be of substantial 
security importance, both in providing overland contact and communication as 
far southward as the Panama Canal, and bringing an important physical link 
between these countries in our common defense of the Western Hemisphere 
against aggression from without and subversion from within.” 

Mr. President, as to the kind of gift which is given by such a highway to 
nations which misunderstand one another, I should like to recite what I myself 
Saw at the dedication of the highway at the border of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
There sat a customhouse just across the border in Costa Rica. It had literally 
been shot all to pieces a few months before, and all those in it—nine in number 
were killed. This was a place where the border had been closed to traffic since 
before that incident. Yet simply because the highway was completed and was 
being opened to traffic for the people of both countries, not only was there a 
huge crowd of citizens and dignitaries present from those countries—and, as 
a matter of fact, from practically all of Latin America—but there were lined up 
on each side of the border several hundred automobiles ready to proceed, at 
this occasion in connection with these countries and which had up to that time 
to visit people or scenes or families, something which they had not been able 
to do for a long time. 

I have never seen a more complete illustration of what the making and main- 
taining of good physical connections by way of highways means to countries 
which do not understand each other, than that which was presented to me on 
this occasion in connection with these countries and which had up to that time 
been in a state of de factor war against each other. 

Not only is there a presently impassable jungle, but there are very high, 
rugged mountains and wide rivers. The cOuntries are so sparsely settled, as a 
rule, that there are many places where one can travel for miles and miles with- 
out seeing a house or a human being, but can see only the representatives of 
the nature of that particular environment. It is truly a wonderful place to 
visit. I have not mentioned the active volcanos, of which I have seen several; 
and I have not mentioned the beautiful scenery one views, as he looks out across 
the bays, the fiords, the mountains, or the inland area of Lake Nicaragua. I 
have not mentioned the strange animals which can be seen; and having been a 
hunter all my life, I like to see strange animals, even though I am only seeing 
them and have no thought of pursuing them. 

When this road is opened, hundreds of thousands of Americans will visit that 
region. Americans are natural born tourists. They like to travel and see 
strange places. There is hardly a citizen in America who does not take great 
pride in the Panama Canal, where we did a tremendous thing for ourselves and 
the rest of the world, a project which had been the subject of failure by others. 

I predict a very great movement in the field of tourism, a movement which 
will be of great benefit to every one of those countries, and which in turn will 
be of great benefit to our own people, because most of the tourist traffic, at 
least for awhile, will be going from our country to Central America. 

I come from a State which entertains 6 million or 7 million Americans 
every winter. We are not trying to ruin our tourist business, and I do net think 
we will. We are not trying to ruin the tourist business of any other tourist 
area. But we are trying to help to open new vistas to our people, who wil! enjoy 
them to the fullest, and who in so doing will not only have a chance to become 
better acquainted with our neighboring countries, but will have the opportunity 
to make a real contribution to their economy, which will be well worthwhile. 
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The criticism which has been made by the three agencies which have recently 
traversed the entire highway so as to secure information for the American 
people as to what is in store for them in the near future, say there is not 
a sufficient number, as yet, of filling stations, of repair shops, of hotels and 
restaurants, and of various other service facilities of that kind to support a 
heavy tourist trade. 

The people of Mexico, on the part of the highway nearer the United States, 
have already developed a tremendous business along the lines which the Senator 
has so properly mentioned. Excellent facilities have already been established 
and have made a great contribution to the economy of Mexico. I am one who 
is glad that Mexico has made that contribution. Some of our neighbors in 
Latin America.do not have sufficient assets or sufficient ability to be able to 
proceed wholly by their own means, as Mexico has done. 

My hat is entirely off to Mexico, and I have never failed to take advantage of an 
opportunity to praise Mexico for the fine position she took. She did not seek 
help from the United States; and today Mexico is building this road, 1,600 miles 
long, from Laredo to the southern border of Mexico. 

But the six smaller nations, which have very rugged terrain and sparse popu- 
lations—I believe that each of them has a population of approximately one 
million, aside from Guatemala—simply do not have either the means or the 
opportunity to do that for themselves. 

I thought we did something that was good in our own interest, and also in 
Mexico’s interest, and also in the interest of these smaller countries, when we 
said, “If you will provide one-third of the cost and will make available the 
right-of-way, we will provide the other two-thirds of the cost and the necessary 
know-how,” as we have done in the case of some other countries. 

However, I believe we have to judge each of these situations against the back- 
ground of the facts which relate to each of them. There remain in Latin America 
situations in which I believe the nations affected are without the necessary 
means, unless we help them and unless we invite other Latin American nations, 
which are able to help, to work with us mutually and with the affected country 
mutually in solving the remaining portions of the problem. I speak now of the 
area south of the Panama Canal, not of the Inter-American Highway. 

Mr. President, I have read from the President’s message of 1955 the four com- 
pelling reasons which he supported for the early completion of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway. I continue. 

These reasons for prompt completion of the Inter-American Highway are as 
valid today as Lhey were 5 years ago, and they will continue to be valid until the 
last mile has beeu constructed. The President’s impending tour through Latin 
America is eloquent testimony of the continuing importance of good relations 
between the nations of the Western Hemisphere. Recent international events 
indicate the continued importance of protecting our hemisphere against aggres- 
sion from without and subversion from within. 

As every Member of this body knows, Congress promptly and overwhelmingly 
passed the legislation requested by the President and necessary to complete the 
Inter-American Highway within 3 years, this being enacted as Public Law 129, 
Mth Congress, July 1, 1955. 

I had the pleasure and honor of representing the Senate at two meetings of 
the Pan American Highway Congress, one at a special meeting in Mexico City 
and the other at a regular meeting at Caracas. 

The most impressive thing there was the fact that even nations which were 
bickering over matters, some substantial and some not substantial, sent engi- 
neers who found it quite possible, even though they spoke in different tongues, 
to work cooperatively on this matter. When we get to the matter of building 
roads and using know-how to build roads, bridges, and the like, those people 
are not politicians: they are technicians and engineers and, in some instances, 
scientific people, and they do cooperate together. 

I cannot speak too highly of the fine performance of the delegates from all 
nations in this hemisphere to the Pan American Highway Congress. 

It was a highly constructive meeting of men whose minds were turned in the 
same direction, and that was the benefit of their countries and the hemisphere 
by having better roads and bridges. It was a fine experience. 

The idea of the Inter-American Highway first developed from the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to link the American continents by a pan-American railroad, and 
was considered at the first Conference of American States held in Washington in 
December 1889. 
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Mr. President, we are all so impatient these days. We all seem to think 
that things should be done in a minute, and we are so frustrated when we 
cannot do it in a day or two that I thought Congress might be interested in 
hearing about the ideas brought out in the next few paragraphs. One of the 
projects in mind at thta time was a means of transportation which in that 
day, before the day of the automobile, was thought to be best. It was discussed 
at great length, as the minutes show. 

The construction of an automobile highway witbin and between the countries 
of the Americas was recommended at the Fifth Conference of American States 
held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. 

In 1924 a group of engineers and administrators from the several countries 
was invited to the United States, and through the Bureau of Public Roads an 
opportunity was given to study our National and State highway organizations 
and to observe progress under our Federal aid system. 

Mr. President, I recall again that was in 1924, 36 years ago, when this matter 
was being studied by engineers of different experience, different ability, and 
different training, from all the countries of the Americas. We have not even 
completed this first, and to us most vital, link 36 years later. 

Following the Second Pan American Highway Congress, held in Rio de Ja- 
neiro in 1929, when a general plan was worked out, the countries of Central 
America, Mexico, and the United States were invited by Panama to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference at Panama City to consider ways and means of 
furthering the Inter-American Highway section of the Pan American Highway. 

There was a time, not borne out in some respects by later events, when the 
Republic of Panama greatly valued our presence in the Panama Canal Zone, 
and the thought was it was a primary source of help to established communica- 
tions with the bulk of the North American Continent. 

At this conference in Panama the groundwork was laid for a survey of the 
proposed Inter-American Highway. 

In 1930 Congress appropriated $50,000 for a reconnaissance survey of a road 
to connect North and South America. This survey was started in 1930 and 
completed in 19338. For all practical purposes the name “Inter-American High- 
way” was established in 1984 when the conference report of the survey was 
printed in a Senate document entitled “Proposed Inter-American Highway.” 

Mr. President, the research people at the Bureau of Public Roads indicate 
to me that this is the first use of the term “Inter-American Highway,” as ap- 
plicable to this important segment of the Pan American Highway which extends 
to the end of the South American Continent, from Alaska. It is the first time 
this wording was applied to this important segment of the road. 

In 1934 the United States made available an initial construction fund of $1 
million to be expended largely on those sections of the Inter-American Highway 
which could immediately be made serviceable and which would demonstrate the 
possibilities of modern road and bridge construction. This work was completed 
in 1939. 

Mr. President, there were in existence in some of our cooperating countries 
small mileages which could be extended or perfected or made more serviceable 
and could thus demonstrate the value of a fine highway to the people affected 
mueh better than any other means available, so that method was followed. 

In December 1941 an appropriation of $20 million was authorized by Congress 
for construction of the Inter-American Highway in cooperation with the coun- 
tries south of Mexico, to and including Panama, on terms which required coun- 
tries cooperating with the United States to contribute one-third of the cost 
of construction. 

This was at the time of the breaking out of the Second World War. These 
problems assumed much more importance to a military power, as we were then 
called upon to be, to protect the Western Hemisphere, than they had had up 
to that time. So the $20 million appropriation was made in December 1941. 

Mr. President, construction began in February of 1942 and continued until 
the funds were exhausted in 1951. However, in 1943 heavy construction en- 
countered in the mountains of Cost Rica necessitated a special appropriation 
of $12 million by the Congress of the United States, which was expended with- 
out any matching requirement. 

The Senate will note that was at the very height of the war, 1943. The fact 
that Costa Rica was not able to put up, or required time to put up. even one-third 
of the money, became a matter of small consequence, and the Congress appro- 
priated $12 million of nonmatching funds, which was used at that time in the 
mountains of Costa Rica. 
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The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950 authorized the appropriation of $4 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1951 and 1952; the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1952 authorized $8 million for each of the fiscal years 1953 and 1954; and the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 authorized to be appropriated $8 million for 
fiscal year 1955 and a like sum for each fiscal year thereafter to and including 
fiscal year 1959. Of this total amount authorized—$64 million—there still 
remained unappropriated at the beginning of the 84th Congress $49,250,000. 

The most dramatic progress in financing began with the enactment of Public 
Law 129, to which I referred earlier, on July 1, 1955. 

That was the act enacted upon the specific request of President Eisenhower, 
when $25,250,000 was immediately appropriated, followed by an appropriation 
of $37,730,000 on August 4, 1955. A total of $85,080,000 has been appropriated 
cnr July 1, 1955, as compared with the $53,622,302 appropriated before that 

ate. 

Mr. President, I digress long enough to say that those who think we have 
ignored and have not recognized the importance of our relations with our Latin 
American neighbors need look only at this record to see how much we have 
speeded this project in recent years and how much we have sought to bring to 
an early completion this important highway. 

The things that have interrupted completion to this date have not had to do 
with any reluctance or dalliance on our part, but, instead, have involved practi- 
cal difficulties and other internal difficulties in various situations. 

For the first time it will give us land access to the Panama Canal. For the 
first time it will give us land access to the various bases in the Pacific and the 
Caribbean which we had to activate in World War II and which we might 
wish to activate again. 

It might be required for all kinds of emergency uses which may not now be 
foreseen, because the natural resources of that area are highly varied, and we 
shall never know, until the time comes, just which of those resources we may 
need most in a time of great necessity. Certainly, the road does have some de- 
fense meaning to us, and that is listed as the fourth of the reasons named by 
President Eisenhower for early completion of the highway. 


Ship going through locks of Panama Canal; the Inter-American Highway is 
scheduled to reach the Panama Canal; south from Chepo, R.P., is the Darien 
route designed to connect the Inter-American Highway with the Pan American 
Highway system in South America. 
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As of the present time, a total of $138,702,302 of U.S. funds has been author- 
ized and appropriated for the Inter-American Highway. Of this amount, 
$6,973,000 was appropriated during the 1930’s and early 1940’s to the Depart- 
ment of State and War Department, successively, in recognition of the importance 
of the highway to our foreign relations and national defense, specifically in con- 
nection with our World War II effort. Subsequently, all appropriations have 
been to the Bureau of Public Roads, these appropriations totaling $131,729,302. 
At this point I ask unanimous consent to have included in the Record a table 
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of authorizations and appropriations to the Bureau of Public Roads. 


There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Record, 


as follows: 


Inter-American Highway—Authorizations and appropriations 


Act 


Authorized 


Appropriated 


1st Deficiency A propriation, 1942, Feb. 21, 1942 (52 Stat. 101)_.___- 
Independent Offices Appropriation, 1944, June 26, 1943 (57 Stat. 178 be 
2d Deficiency eno, 1943, July 12, 1943 (57 Stat. 537)_...........-.- 
Independent Offices Appropriation,? 1945, June 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 369)_____..- 
Independent Offices Appropriation, 1946, May 3, i945 (60 Stat. 115).......... 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 160): 
State, Justice, and Commerce Appropriation, 1954, Aug. 5, 1953 (67 Stat. 382) _- 
State, J ustice, and Commerce and U.S. Information Agency Appropriation 
Supplemental appropriation, 1955, Aug. 26, 1954 (68 Stat. 807)-_............... 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, May 6, 1954 (68 Stat. 73): 
Fiscal year 1955 


Fiscal year 1956__- 8, 000, 

Fiscal year 1957 8, 000, 

Fiscal year 1958 __. 8, 000, 

Independent Offices Appropriation, 1947, Mar. 28, 1946 (60 Stat. 60)_........-}...-----.-..-- 5, 000, 000 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950, Sept. 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 785): 

State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 1952, Oct. 22, 1951 (65 Stat. 592)__/_.......--.__- 3, 000, 000 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, 1953, July 10, 1952 (66 Stat. 573) _- 3 —698 999, 302 
Commerce and related agencies appropriation, 1956, June 30, 1955 (69 Stat. 

Commerce and related agencies appropriation, 1958, June13, 1957 (71 Stat. 76) _}.......-..-.-- 12, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 1959, Aug. 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 866)_............---|-----------.-- 10, 000, 000 

131, 729, 302 131, 729, 302 


1 Appropriation ‘‘Inter-American Highway (Costa Rica).”’ ($152,080.92 transferred to miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury.) 

? In addition, $6,000,000 contract authorization was provided. 

3 Rescinded in accordance with provisions of sec. 605 (66 Stat. 573). 

Fn . July 1, 1955, provided availability for immediate appropriation of all unappropriated 
authorizations. 


While the 3-year target date has now passed, I believe the progress has been 
entirely satisfactory, in view of the complex and difficult problems which have 
been encountered. The Bureau of Public Roads tells me that with the funds on 
hand, it will not be possible to pave the highway all the way—that is, to put on 
the final surface—but that it believes it will be possible to complete the portions 
not paved with all-weather roads, including bridges. In fact, the time is 
near when that result will be attained. 

At this point, Mr. President, I believe it would be profitable for us to lend our 
attention to the status of construction on the Inter-American Highway. 

Mexico has completed the approximately 1,587 miles of this highway with- 
in her boundaries, using her own funds, and this section has been completed to 
a paved surface standard for a number of years, with the exception of a short 
stretch of about 60 miles near the southern boundary of the country. 

Mexico took the position that while it graded the last 60 miles, it saw no 
reason for paving it until the connection at the border of Guatemala could 
be made. Mexico stood ready to start the paving at any time, and, as I under- 
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stand, she is now engaged in doing just that. This 60-mile section, however, is 
surfaced with gravel and is open to all-weather travel. We cannot be too com- 
plimentary to Mexico for having built the entire mileage within her boundaries 
at her own expense. 

In Guatemala, base course, paving, and bridge contracts are underway cover- 
ing 173 miles of highway from the Mexican border to the town of Patzicia with 
the exception of a section of 7 miles in the Selegua Canyon which, while passable 
at the present time, will require further widening together with surfacing in 
order to bring it up to the standard of the remainder of the highway. 

That mileage was completed some years ago, but the surface of the earth 
proved to be very unstable. It is in the middle of a great gorge, which has slid 
in several times, and much more earth had to be taken out than had been antici- 
pated in the beginning. 

From Patzicia to Guatemala City and southward to Barberena the highway has 
been completed with a bituminous surface and is in good condition. From 
Barberena to Asuncion Mita the grading and bridges are practically complete. A 
10-mile contract for base and bituminous surface has been awarded, leaving 
47 miles of paving yet to be placed under contract. The 12-mile section from 
Asucion Mita to the El Salvador border has been paved. With the work under- 
way, therefore, the road will be completed in Guatemala with the exception 
of 47 miles of paving south of Barberena and the 7 miles needing further improve- 
ment in the Selegua Canyon. 

All the reports of the survey are to the effect that all that mileage is tra- 
versable at the present time, though some of it is not good for ordinary travel. 

In El Salvador the entire 196-mile length of the highway has been completed 
to a paved surface standard for a number of years, and no further work is pro- 
posed in that country. 

In Honduras, the entire 94-mile length of the highway has been completed 
except for the base and paving. Bids were opened on December 15, 1959, for 
this paving. The contract has now been awarded and construction is starting. 
This contract bears a completion date of June 30, 1961. 

All of the highway in Nicaragua has been paved or placed under contract for 
paving except a 48-mile section between Condega and Sebaco in northern Nica- 
ragua on which bids were opened on December 15, 1959. This contract has 
also been awarded and constructed is underway. The completion date for this 
contract will also be June 30, 1951. 

In Costa Rica a 146-mile surfacing contract is nearing completion, which 
will bring the highway to a paved surface standard from the northern border with 
Nicaragua through the capital city of San José, and for 14 miles southward there- 
from to the town of Cartago. From Cartago southward the road climbs across 
the continental divide to its highest elevation just under 11,000 feet, and de- 
scends to San Isidro at about 2,500 feet elevation. 

I wish to call attention at this time to the fact that these distances are all 
very close to the sea. When a mountain rises 11,000 feet, the altitude looks stu- 
pendous, because it practically begins to rise from sea level. It is not like our 
great mountains in the West, which begin to rise from an altitude of a mile or 
more. These mountains in Costa Rica rise to a height of 11,000 feet at the 
point of crossing, which is by no means the very top of the ridge. 

It is between San Isidro and the Panama border where the last remaining 
work to complete the highway has been underway under difficult conditions of 
access and rather difficult tropical jungle construction conditions for 133 miles. 

I come from a State which has pretty good wildernesses and interesting jungles, 
but I have seen nothing anywhere in the United States that begins to compare with 
the jungle conditions that one runs into in this very warm and very moist coun- 
try in Central America, where the jungles are probably among the most difficult 
in the world. 

Grading contracts are nearing completion for this section, however, which will 
bring a graded road and gravel base to the Panamanian border. Contracts have 
not yet been awarded for the 204 miles of paving between Cartago and the Pan- 
amanian border. Likewise, the contract has not yet been awarded for the con- 
struction of 39 bridges in the 133-mile section from San Isidro to the Panamanian 
border, although the steel for the superstructure was purchased by the Bureau 
and shipped to the job some time ago. In other words, the steel is at hand. 

An agreement has recently been entered into with Costa Rica whereby the 
Government of Costa Rica will perform the engineering and supervision of future 
contracts under the general supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
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That differs from the earlier policy, under which the Bureau of Public Roads 
let the contracts. I can appreciate-the desire on the part of these small coun- 
tries to handle as much of the work as they find their increased capacities and 
skill will permit them to handle. 

In the past in Costa Rica, the engineering and supervision of construction 
has been directly under the Bureau of Public Roads and this new agreement 
enables Costa Rica to assume more direct responsibility for the future work 
and to strengthen their highway organization. 

I wish to take the time of the Senate at this point to relate a personal inci- 
dent here. I was delighted to find there a young Costa Rican engineering grad- 
uate of the College of Engineering of the University of Florida. When he em- 
braced me in the Latin American fashion, he assured me that we were both 
good Gators—Gators being the name applied to University of Florida gradu- 
ates—and Senators can judge how thrilled I was to find that we were making 
some contribution, in an indirect way, to the skill and know-how of the people of 
Costa Rica. 

The 133-mile section referred to above will be impassable to passenger cars un- 
til the 39 bridges are completed. It is hoped that Costa Rica can place these 
bridges under construction before the end of the present dry season. 

The contracts now underway in Costa Rica will be completed this dry season. 
However, bituminous surfacing contracts cannot be awarded until it is determined 
what balance of funds remains available for such work. 

In Panama, adjacent to the Costa Rica border, there is a 17-mile section which 
is now impassable, but is under construction for grading, bridges, and gravel 
surface, and will be completed this dry season. 

I think it is fair to say that the reason why Panama has not completed that 
mileage, or begun upon it earlier, is the same as in the case of Mexico. They. saw 
no reason why they should build a stub-end road until this difficult terrain 
in lower Costa Rica had been made accessible. 

The rest of the route in Panama is passable at all times. It is hoped to award 
contracts for the paving of the 17-mile section referred to above and for the 
unpaved section of 37 miles between Puerto Escondido and Guabala soon. The 
rest of the highway in Panama is either paved or under construction for paving 
except for a 62-mile section from Guabala to Santiago, where a major relocation 
of the route has been started. The old highway is quite travelable, but they are 
making the road shorter by cutting across the elbow, as indicated on the map 
by my assistant. 

However, the Government of Panama has agreed to pave the existing road be- 
tween these points, so that provision has now been made for a paved highway 
from the Costa Rica border to Panama City. A 35-mile section of the 62-mile 
relocation between Guabala and Santiago has been placed under construction 
for grading, bridges, and gravel surface, but further work on this relocation must 
Wait for additional funds. 

It has been the policy of the Bureau of Public Roads to utilize the available 
funds in such a way as to insure the construction of an all-weather road with 
permanent bridges throughout the length of the highway, supplemented by as 
much dustless surfacing as can be provided with funds made available by the 
Congress. In order to provide equity to each of the cooperating countries, it has 
been felt that as nearly as possible the highway should be brought to about the 
same relative stage of completion in each country. For several years, therefore, 
the Bureau has followed the policy of restricting its approval of paving contracts 
until it has been assured that an all-weather road would be obtainable through- 
out the full length of the highway between Mexico and Panama, which will be 
the case now within a very few months. 

Although the route between Mexico and San Isidro, Costa Rica, and between 
Panama City and Concepcion, Panama, is now used to a considerable extent by 
local traffic, it is not desirable for tourists to travel in some of these areas at 
this time because of the large volume of construction work now underway. It 
should be possible, however, by the dry season of 1961-62 for normal traffic to 
move throughout the length of the highway with reasonable ease, even though 
the dustless surfacing may not all have been completed by that time. 

With the exception of a few projects in Nicaragua, all of the work has been 
and is being done by contracts awarded on the basis of competitive bidding. In 
Guatemala and Panama all contracts have been awarded by the highway de- 
partments of those countries, subject to concurrence of the Bureau of Public 
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Roads. This is similar to the arrangement followed on Federal-aid work with 
the State highway departments in this country. In both Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras the Governments have officially requested the Bureau of Public Roads 
to prepare specifications, solicit and award the construction contracts, subject 
to their concurrence. This has likewise been the practice in Costa Rica until 
recently when the Costa Rican Government requested that the work be contracted 
by them rather than by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

In all cases the law requires that the cooperating country shall provide funds 
of its own equal to at least one-third of the amount of the contract, and in ad- 
dition shall provide rights-of-way and certain other items without cost to the 
project. In most cases these countries have negotiated loans with the Export- 
Import Bank to obtain their share of the required matching moneys. Such loans 
have had to be approved by the legislative bodies of the respective countries 
before they could be accepted by the Export-Import Bank and a letter of credit 
provided either to the Bureau or to the country, whichever one is serving as the 
contracting agency. These formalities have necessarily caused some delays in 
the actual construction of the highway. 


Travel notes 


Service facilities for tourists have not yet been established with 
sufficient frequency along the Inter-American Highway and travelers 
should plan carefully to take advantage of the facilities that are 
available. Customs procedures of several of the Central American 
countries are slow and tedious and travelers should make allowance 
for delays at these border points. It is also recommended that trav- 
elers plan to drive at a leisurely rate, not more than 200 to 300 miles 
a day south of Mexico City, and arrange to stop overnight at the 
larger cities. On the whole, travelers who are prepared to accept 
the different customs, habits, and ideas of the people of the Inter- 
American Highway countries will find the trip interesting and 
enjoyable. 

@ map incorporated in this report shows the route and the prin- 
cipal cities that tie along it, and indicates present road conditions. 
Travel information may be obtained from the following sources: 

Direccion General de Turismo (National Tourist Office of the 

Mexican Government), Avenida Juarez 89, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Pemex Travel Club, Avenida Juarez 89, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Road maps of the Central American Republics may be obtained 
from line service stations in the various countries, but are not 
available for free distribution in the United States. Road maps are 
issued by the governments of most of the Central American Republics, 
and may be obtained by (airmail) request addressed to the Ministry 
of Public Works in the capital city of the country. 

The following publications of the Travel Division, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C., contain helpful information: “Motoring 
to Mexico,” 25 cents; “The Pan American Highway System,” 50 cents; 

me on for the Entry of U.S. Tourists Into the Latin Amer- 
can Republics,” 10 cents. 

Members of the American Automobile Association may obtain a 
copy of “Mexico and Central America.” The information and ma 
contained in this book are comprehensive and will well equip the 
tourist for a comfortable and memorable trip “south of the border.” 
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PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY SYSTEM IN SOUTH AMERICA 


INTRODUCTION 


This report on the Pan American Highway system in South Amer- 
ica, which is coupled with similar reports on the Pan American High- 
way system in Mexico, and the Inter-American Highway in Central 
America and Panama, shows a substantially complete all-weather 
route in South America from La Guaira (Caracas), Venezuela, 
through Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, and Argentina, to Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. This route of nearly 8,000 miles has within it but 
103 miles of dry weather road (57 in Ecuador, 25 in Chile, and 21 
in Brazil) with no mileage considered as impassable. 

The report also puts a spotlight on the importance of ultimately 
completing the Darien Gap Route from Chepo, Panama, to a con- 
nection with the Pan American Highway system in Colombia, South 
America. Under these circumstances rik reports include a special 
section devoted to the Darien Gap situation and the potentialities 
of the proposed connecting link between the North and South Amer- 
ican Continents, 

Material in this section of the report has been developed from 
personal observations during travel in South America and publica- 
tions acquired during such travel; consultations with highway offi- 
cials in various South American countries; data from officials of the 
United States stationed in South America; consultation with the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads officials and engineers in both the United 
States and in the various Central American countries and Panama; 
and from publications of the Organization of American States (Pan 
American Union), the American Automobile Association, and the 
International Road Federation. 

The Committee on Public Works was represented at the 11th Inter- 
national Road Congress held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 
20-29, 1959. While en route some members stopped in Venezuela to 
travel portions of the Pan American Highway ana confer with public 
works and highway officials in that country. 

While in Brazil, members had an opportunity to view highway 
construction at various points in the country and travel by air to 
inspect the progress then being made in the building of Brasilia, the 
completely planned city designated to become the new capital city of 
the Republic of Brazil. A special section in this report is devoted to 
Brasilia. 

Attendance at the 11th International Road Congress enabled the 
members to become currently informed with respect to highway prob- 
lems and accomplishments in the various countries of the world and 
to meet with roadbuilding officials from 1nore than 50 countries par- 
ticipating in the program. The members also were afforded an op- 
portunity, after the conclusion of the International Road Congress, to 
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visit Sao Paulo, Brazil, the leading industrial city in South America, 
located in the heart of the largest coffee-producing region in the 
world. 

From Brazil, some of the members traveled to Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, where they viewed sections of the Pan American Highway and 
other roads. They also met with members of the Argentine Congress 
and with public works officials and highway engineers who gave them 
details of the highway construction program in Argentina. In this 
country the Pan American Highway is completed and paved from 
Buenos Aires to the Chilean border, with an alternate Pan American 
route paved or all-weather from Buenos Aires to the Bolivian border. 

Santiago, Chile, was the next stop en route home from the Interna- 
tional Road Congress. This stop was most interesting and provided 
the members with firsthand information on the Pan American High- 
way system in Chile. At Lima, Peru, the members participated in the 
opening of the International Trade Fair, in addition to their travel 
on sections of the Pan American Highway in Peru. In Peru, as well 
as in all other countries visited in South America, public works and 
highway officials were most cooperative in advising the members con- 
cerning their current road programs and plans for future highway 
construction. 

From this point on this report on the Pan American Highway sys- 
tem in South America will follow the Venezuela to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, route and include information at appropriate points on avail- 
able alternate routes, as well as comments with regard to industrial 
and agricultural centers, places of historic interest, and scenic features 
that the motorist will encounter en route. 
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Table outlining Pan American Highway System in Venezuela—Distances and 
conditions 
From— To— Miles Paved 


It will be noted that all of the Pan American Highway route in 
Venezuelx is paved. Map shows present modified route. 

The Pan American Highway in Venezuela is a section of the Simon 
Bolivar Highway which runs from La Guaira, Venezuela, to Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. 

The general route of the Pan American Highway in Venezuela is 
up from the coast at La Guaira to Caracas, then west through the low 
mountains of the country’s coastal range, and down into the lowland 
basin of Lake Maracaibo; then it goes southwest and into the great 
Andean Range. 
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La Guaira is the seaport for Caracas and its landscape panorama 
from the sea is both pleasing and impressive. The green slopes of 
the coastal mountains seem to rise from the ship’s deck straight up 
to the magnificent cloudscapes typical of the Venezuela coast. La 
Guaira looks as though it were dug into the mountainside and kept 
from slipping into the harbor by a precarious toehold on the narrow 
coastal plain. Steep and narrow streets rise sharply up from the 
port to the pastel-colored houses of the upper town. Along the water- 
front are sunnny white beaches. There is frequent freighter-passen- 
ger ship service to this port from New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
and other U.S. ports. 

In earlier days Caracas was reached from the seacoast by an old 
coach road, E] Camino Antiguo Espanol. More recently Caracas was 
reached either by way of an electric railway which took 2 hours for 
the trip or over a paved highway, first through the airport at Maique- 
tia and then over a winding mountainous 23-mile road. Now a mod- 
ern 11-mile superhighway replaces the old paved road; and from the 
modern ship terminal at La Guaira there is direct access to the new 
autopista. Work on the La Guaira-Caracas Autopista began in Jan- 
uary 1950 and was completed in December 1953. Starting at sea 
level, the autopista climbs to an elevation of 3,000 feet ; at some places 
it runs along mountain slopes, at others cutting through mountains 
via tunnels, with deep ravines being crossed by concrete bridging of 
exceptional design. The total cost of this outstanding example of 
difficult highway construction was $70 million. 

The motorist will best begin his tour of South America, via this 
route, by spending a few days in Caracas, the capital city that was 
founded in 1567 and was once known as Santiago de Leon de Caracas. 

Caracas has two distinct sections—the ancient city with its baroque 
style of architecture planned by the Spaniards, which now contains 
busy commercial and governmental districts, and the new Caracas 
with its spectacular modernistic buikdings, wide avenues, and attrac- 
tive well-planned residential suburbs spreading up into the hillsides 
and along the valley on properties which were once large coffee 
plantations. These residential areas all have their own colorful iden- 
tifying names such as Altamira, La Florida, El Rosal, and the like. 

All of the great historic landmarks of Caracas, including the 
Pantheon where Bolivar’s remains rest, are retained in the historic 
quadrilateral, covering 12 blocks in the center of the city. 

A large number of the public buildings of Caracas are within a few 
blocks of the Plaza Bolivar, historica) center of this city. Paved with 
mosaic and shaded by arched trees the plaza is a favorite gathering 
place, On the east of the square is the massive colonial cathedral 

uilt in 1665-74. The lines of the facade have been left intact and 
the interior has been gradually improved. Displayed within are 
excellent paintings, among them being “The Resurrection” by Rubens, 
“The Presentation of the Virgin at the Temple” by Murillo, and “The 
Last Supper” by Michelena. Here, too, are the tombs of the great: 
liberator’s father, mother, and wife. 

The Casa Amarilla, across the Plaza Bolivar from the cathedral, 
was once the President’s residence but it now houses the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The Palace of Justice, facing on the plaza, stands 
on the site where the country’s declaration of independence was 
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signed on July 5, 1811. The banner of Pizarro, the Spanish con- 
ge of Peru, is kept in the great hall of the municipal council. 

he Venezuelan artist, Martin Tove y Tovar, has immortalized the 
signing of the declaration of independence with his painting which 
also hangs in the hall. The capitol oecupies an entire city block. 
Built around a spacious flower-filled patio it contains the Elliptical 
Hall where Presidents of Venezuela take the oath of office. The ceil- 
ing of this hall is decorated with panoramic murals of famous battle 
scenes in the struggle for Venezuelan independence, and the walls are 
hung with portraits of the leaders in that struggle. 


Panoramic view of Avenida Bolivar from the famous twin Bolivar Towers in 
the city of Caracas, Venezuela, 


The Church of San Francisco, once a Franciscan monastery, is the 
site of the conferring of the title “Liberator” on Simén Bolivar in 
1813 by the municipal council. This is one of the oldest and certain] 
the most interesting of the many churches on Caracas, with a magnif- 
icent main altar, three centuries old, lavishly carved and covered with 
gold. Next to the church is what used to be Central University before 
it was moved to the new University City. Now the buildings house 
the National Library, the Academy of History, the Academy of Span- 
ish Language, and the Academy of Political Science. 

Nearby is the Bolivarian Museum where many relics of the Liber- 
ator are kept. Especially interesting are a medallion with a minia- 
ture of George Washington, and a lock of his hair which was sent to 
Bolivar by the Washington family in 1826, the diamond-studded 
sword presented to the Liberator by the city of Lima for the Libera- 
tion of Peru, and the “Sun of Peru” presented to him by General San 
Martin when the two leaders met at Camptell, Ecuador, in 1821. 
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La Casa Natal, where Bolivar was born July 24, 1783, is a typical 
aristocratic colonial house and has been made into a national shrine. 
The house has been carefully restored and contains many of the per- 
sonal effects of the Liberator, including an urn of soil from the 
Aventine in Rome, where Bolivar swore to do all in his power to 
bring about the independence of his native land. The walls of the 
house have been decorated with murals by the Venezuelan artist, Tito 
Salas, depicting scenes in the life of the nation’s hero. 

The Pantheon faces on a square to the north of Plaza Bolivar. 
Here are buried Venezuela’s revolutionary heroes, including the 

test of them all, Bolivar. The Liberator died in Santa Marta, 
olumbia, in 1830 and was buried there. Twelve years later his re- 
mains were brought to Caracas and his tomb is placed at the head of 
the central apse in this former church. Behind the tomb rises a 
white marble statue of Bolivar. In the side chapels are monuments to 
Gen. Francisco de Miranda and Gen. Antonio Jose de Sucre. 

Along the south side of the Rio Guaira are the extensive grounds 
and buildings of Ciudad Universitaria (University City) ; this ultra- 
modern educational campus includes in its 30 buildings several col- 
leges, a hospital of 1,250-bed capacity, an industrial technical school, 
and a stadium of Olympic proportions. 

Miraflores Palace is the President’s residence. It was built at the 
end of the last century in the most — style of the time at a cost 
of approximately $2 million. The public may see the attractive patio 
and gardens and the dining and reception rooms with their fine paint- 
ings and furniture carved from native woods. 

acing Miraflores Palace is Calvary Hill, from whose crest there 
is an excellent view of the city and the valley. At the foot of the 
hill is El Silencio, the first of the large modern housing developments 
in Caracas; looking at these apartment houses grouped around a 
spacious plaza it is hard to believe that this area was once a slum. 
Built in 1944 by the Workingman’s. Bank, El Silencio is considered 
a model for low-cost housing projects in Latin America. The Min- 
istry of Public Works maintains an exhibit of native products here 
with most of the displayed articles for sale. 

Many buildings are being razed and the ancient narrow streets of 
Caracas are being torn up to build broad boulevards for the traffic needs 
of this rapidly expanding city. The National Roads Commission has 
devised a master plan for the roads of Venezuela. Among the new 
thoroughfares is the monumental Avenida Bolivar in the heart of the 
city. Eleven blocks of the most expensive land in the city were ex- 
propriated in order to build the Avenida consisting of two four-lane 
zones, separated by a wide center strip; it was built on three levels, 
with the middle or mezzanine level for parking and shopping. 

The first lap of the Pan American Highway (Simon Bolivar High- 
way), from Caracas to Maracay, a distance of 68 miles, takes about 
2 hours, for speed is restricted by the terrain; however, the road leads 
through magnificent mountains and attractive suburbs of the capital 
so there is ample compensation for the leisurely pace of travel required. 

The drive to Maracay winds through the mountains to the west of 
Caracas and passes through the summer resort. of Los Teques (4,000 
feet. above sea level) and then through San Mateo, where Bolivar once 
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owned a sugar plantation. The highway is arched with great shade 
trees, among them being the ancient “Saman de Guere,” which is said. 
to be about 1,000 years old and under which Bolivar once camped 
during a battle in the valley. Next comes Maracay, with an altitude 
of 1,560 feet, on the shores of Lake Valencia. 

Maracay is in a rich coffee and sugar district and is an important 
commercial center because of these products and its cattle and timber 
interests. It is nestled in the central valley of the coastal range and. 
was a strategic center during the War of Independence. Today, with 
its good hotels and recreational facilities, it is one of the outstanding 
resort communities of Venezuela. This city was the residence of the 
dictator, Juan Vicente Gomez; it was he who had the lavish Hotel 
Jardin built, also the bull ring, a copy of the one in Seville, Spain. 
Here is the house in which Gomez lived, his imposing tomb, and his 
country estate, “Las Delicias,” where he died in 1935, and which has 
now become a public park. Lake Valencia, a short distance from the 
city, was developed as a resort by Gomez. 


New public housing in Caracas, Venezuela. In this city and its vicinity are 
several outstanding examples of Pan American Highway and metropolitan 
boulevard construction. 


_ Leaving Maracay the Pan American Highway passes through roll- 
ing countryside, valleys with lemon and orange ete and sugarcane 
and coffee plantations to the old colonial city of Valencia, in a warm 


and fertile valley, at an elevation of 1,658 feet. Valenica is the fourth 
city of Venezuela and an important manufacturing center. Founded 
in 1555 it is the most typically colonial of Venezuela’s cities. Its 
location near Lake Valencia, on the Rio Cabriales, gives it an agreeable 
climate. Rambling houses, with iron-studded doors and grilled 
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windows, built around cool patios, present a forbidding aspect to the 
narrow streets which stem from flower-filled plazas, but life within 
the patios is leisurely and pleasant, for many well-to-do people main- 
tain homes in Valencia. 

Just out of Valencia is one of the great battlefields of Venezuela’s 
War of Independence (Carabobo 1821) where Bolivar’s forces routed 
the royalist troops, thus ending Spanish resistance in Venezuela and 
Colombia. A large monument commemorating the victory and the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of Venezuelan independence is at the 
end of an avenue of 16 busts of heroes of the battle. 

From Valencia the route is through dense tropical jungle until, after 
passing San Felipe, it runs back from the coast and into hot desert 
country in the vicinity of Barquisimeto. This city is the most im- 
portant of the Segovia Highland; it is on the fertile plain of the Rio 
Turbio with vast expanses of pineaple, sugarcane, and sisal plant- 
ings. The highway then runs 64 miles west to Carora, where it turns 
south toward the Colombian border. 

Routed along the valley of the Lake Maracaibo region at near sea 
level the highway touches Puente Torres, Sabana de Mendoza, Buena- 
vista, El Vigia, La Fria, and Colon. After leaving Sabana de Men- 
doza, the highway has a level contour and runs in an almost stright 
line to La Fria, where it starts climbing again through a gap in the 
Andes Mountains, as it nears the San Antonio Terminal and the Simon 
Bolivar Bridge over the Rio Tachira which marks the boundary 
between Venezuela and Colombia. 

Brief historical notes: Venezuela was given its name by Alonzo de 
Ojeda, who in 1499 cruised along the coast and sailed into Lake Mara- 
calbo ; seeing Indian pile dwellings over the water, his thoughts turned 
to Venice and he named the territory “Little Venice”—Venezuela. 
Caracas was designated the capital of the colony in 1577. The area 
was originally included in the Viceroyalty of Peru; later, in the 
early 18th century it became part of the Viceroyalty of New Granada, 
with Bogota the capital city. Venezuela declared its independence 
from Spain on July 5, 1811, but ten years of warfare were required 
before freedom became an established fact. Bolivar, the great mili- 
tary leader and inspired revolutionary, met and defeated the Span- 
iards in the lower Magdalena Valley, then marched victoriously into 
Venezuela. However, shortly thereafter the Spaniards retook the 
country and forced Bolivar to withdraw. Bolivar then recruited 
support for his army in other countries and returned in 1816 to take 
eastern Venezuela. From there, in 1819, he marched over the Andes 
to make a successful attack on the Spanish Army near Bogota. 
Descending into New Granada he surprised and overwhelmed the 
Spaniards. One more battle, at Carabobo in 1821, and independence 
for Venezuela and New Granada was assured. Bolivar then went 
south to defeat the Spanish royalists in Ecuador and Peru and to 
thereby win the title of “The Great Liberator.” 
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Table outlining Pan American Highway system in Colombia—Distances and 


conditions 
From— To— Miles Paved | All weather 
bridge). 

Socorro_ 59 17 42 
Barbosa @ 43 
Bogota 
Girardot 49 
57 50 7 
Palmira 17 Wat 


It will be noted that all of the Pan American Highway in Colombia 
is now reported (1959) as all-weather. Authority: “The Pan Ameri- 
can Highway System,” 1959 edition, published by the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. 

Map shows official Panama-Colombia Darien route. Prior to 
trip the motorist should check latest AAA routing. 

The Pan American Highway route from the Venezuelan to the 
Ecuadoran border is Colombia’s section of the Simon Bolivar 
Highway. 

Eventually the north Colombian section of the Pan American 
Highway will take off from the planned Darien route from Panama, 
which is designed to connect the Inter-American Highway with 
the Pan American Highway system in South America. The official 
Darien route has now been designated in Colombia and this is dis- 
cussed in more detail in the Darien Gap section of this report. 

The whole existing route from the Venezuelan border through 
Colombia is mountainous except for the fairly level stretch through 
the Cauca Valley from Murillo to Popayan. It crosses two high 
mountain ranges—the Cordillera Oriental and the Cordillera Central. 

As previously mentioned, the highway enters Colombia from 
Venezuela over the Simon Bolivar International Bridge spanning 
the Rio Tachira. Cucuta is 10 miles from the Rio Tachira crossing; 
it is a city or more than 125,000 and of historic interest as the birth- 
place of Gen. Francisco de Paula Santander and as the seat of the 
Constituent Congress of 1821. From a commereial standpoint. it 
is the center of an important agricultural and livestock area. Devel- 
opment of the Catatumbo oilfields has been a factor in the growth 
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and prosperity of Cucuta. The climate here is hot, since the altitude 
is no more than 600 feet. Soon after leaving Cucuta, however, the 
road begins to climb and Pamplona, only 47 miles away, is cold at 
8,000 feet. 

The route continues winding upward through the mountains to 
the cold, bleak Paramo el Almorzadero, 12,754 feet above sea level, 
then down to Malaga at 7,400 feet. From here to Bogota the road is 
across high plateaus cut by river valleys. Tunja is one of Colombia’s 
treasured colonial cities. Ten miles beyond Tunja the road crosses the 
Bridge of Boyaca, where in 1819 the battle was fought that assured 
Colombia’s independence from Spain. 

Bogota lies on a sabana or level plain 9,000 feet above sea level. 
It is warm when the sun shines, but chilly at night. The capital 
city of Colombia was founded in 1538 by Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada. 
The rich heritage of its colonial period—preserved in architectural 
landmarks and renowned institutions of learning endures side by 
side today with Bogota’s tall modernistic buildings and broad new 
avenues. The city presents a majestic panorama setting on the broad 
sabana, partially encircled by Andean peaks. Despite nearness to 
the Equator its altitude of 8,660 feet above sea level provides a 
cool invigorating climate the year round. 

The national capitol faces the Plaza Bolivar, which is also flanked 
by the municipal palace and the cathedral. Among the buildings 
noted for their colonial architecture or historic significance are the 
Colonial Museum, occupying the old Jesuit monastery: the ancient 
mint, Casa de la Moneda; the colonial Palace of San Carlos, once 
occupied by General Bolivar and now the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; and the Quinta de Bolivar, a beautiful home with spacious 
gardens, presented to the Liberator by the people of Colombia, and 
now a national museum. Also of outstanding interest are the build- 
ings of the National University, grouped in the University City: 
the National Astronomical Observatory, famous from colonial times: 
the National Library, an imposing modern structure; the Bank of the 
Republic, which houses the Museum of Gold; the National Museum: 
and the Government Ministries building. Bogoté’s many churches 
and institutions of learning contain priceless examples of colonial art. 

Upon leaving Bogota the highway runs 12 miles across the sabana 
before plunging into the deep valley of the Rio Magdalena. The 
descent begins at Soacha. Part way down is the attractive resort 
of Fusagasuga, already in the temperate zone at 5,775 feet. The 
highway continues its winding course downward until it reaches 
Girardot, only 1,000 feet above sea level. Here, on the Rio Mag- 
dalena, the climate is hot and damp, the vegetation tropical. A 
suspension bridge spans the Rio Magdelena at Girardot. The climb 
to Ibague is more gradual and over a less-winding road than that 
on the eastern side of the river. Past Ibague, however, it again 
climbs steeply up to the 12,000-foot Quindio Pass before dropping 
down into the Cauca Valley. 

At Murillo the northern branch of the Pan American Highway 
joins the Simon Bolivar Highway. The road continues south from 
1ere through the Cauca Valley, one of the richest agricultural areas 
of Colombia and one of the most delightful in climate and scenery. 
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From Palmira the highway continues to Cali, which has a popu- 
lation in excess of 500,000. Cali has all the earmarks of a modern, 

rogressive city, although it was founded in 1536 by Sebastian de 
Relohenter during his explorations in the Cauca Valley. 

Popayan, at the southern end of the Cauca Valley, is 103 miles 
from Cali. This is one of Colombia’s most artistocratic cities, where 
wealthy landowners from the whole Cauca Valley established their 
families generations ago. At 5,800 feet above sea level it is higher 
and cooler than the northern part of the valley. 

Popayan is an illustrious city—the birthplace of many eminent 
statesmen, writers, and scientists, as well as seven Presidents of 
Colombia; like Cali, it was founded by Belalcazar in 1536. Modern 
progress has not greatly changed the typical colonial atmosphere 
and institutions of this historic city, which is a repository of price- 
less examples of art and architecture and of customs and traditions 
which have endured since the colonial era. Popayan’s distinguished 
University of Cauca and other educational institutions long ago made 
it the cultural center of western Colombia. 

Beyond Popayan the road goes down into the Rio Patia Valley. 
For 100 miles the highway is very narrow and winding. This is a 
dangerous section val must be driven with care at moderate speed. 
Patia is 2,000 feet above sea level. La Union is recommended as a 
good stop for food and gas, for from this town the road climbs until 
at Pasto it reaches 8,000 feet. Pasto, a colonial city of more than 
100,000 population, although less than 2° north of the Equator has 
a cool, refreshing climate. The highway reaches an elevation of 
10,000 feet at Tuquerres, drops to 8,000 at Guachucal, and rises again 
to 9,000 feet at Ipiales, on the Colombia-Ecuador border. In Ipiales 
is a recommended hotel; also gasoline and mechanical services are 
available for your car. Ipiales is noted for its colorful Saturday 
morning Indian market. The highway then crosses the frontier into 


Ecuador at the Rumichaca Natural Bridge, 244 miles from Ipiales. 
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RUMICHACA 
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Table outlining Pan American Highway System in Ecuador—Distances and 
conditions 
From— To— Miles Paved All Dr. 
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At the present time (1959) improvement work is in progress on 
the section from Cariamanga to Macara, which is now indicated in 
the above table as dry weather road. 

(Nore.—The Ecuradorean section of the Simon Bolivar Highway 
from Venezuela to Ecuador is the route from the Rumichara Natural 
Bridge to Guayaquil. The Pan American Highway in Ecuador in- 
cludes the Simon Bolivar Highway to Guamote. ) 

The Pan American Highway follows a route south in Ecuador 
through a series of valleys lying between two mountain chains. 
These valleys are in general high enough to be in a special temperate 
zone, from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above sea level. Most of the population 
of Ecuador is concentrated in this valley area. The scenery along the 
way constantly varies as the road passes from valley to valley, skirt- 
ing the majestic snowcapped volcanic peaks that rise above the level 
of the mountain ranges. 

The highway enters Ecuador from Colombia at the Rumichaca 
Natural Bridge. Tulcan is 7 miles from the border. In the next 30 
miles the road winds up to the top of the Paramo del Boliche, from 
9,200 feet at the border to 12,200 feet at E] Angel, the summit; then 
goes down into the Chota Valley, crossing Rio Chota at 5,000 feet. 
The road climbs steadily south of the river, and after passing along 
the shores of Lake Yaguarcocha, reaches Ibarra at 7,300 feet. Ibarra 
is the commercial center of the northern lake region of Ecuador. 
The ancient town of Otavalo, a short distance south of Ibarra, fea- 
tures on Saturday mornings one of the most interesting and authentic 
Indian markets in South America; this market is noted for hand- 
woven textiles made by the Otavalo Indians, whose native costumes 
are most colorful. The Equator is crossed just south of Cayambe; 
a” monument marks the exact line of the Equator and it is a strange 
equatorial crossing for it is in a cold zone at 7,000 feet above sea level. 

Quito, 16 miles south of the Equator at an altitude of 9,400 feet, 
has the typical climate of the trepical highlands—warm in the sun- 
shine, chilly after sundown. Once the capital of the northern Inca 
Empire; Quito is famous for its Spanish colonial architecture— 
notably its magnificent baroque churches and convents, perfectly 
preserved to this day. The location of the city, on the terraced slopes 
of Mount Pichincha, provides a setting of superb natural beauty. 

Leaving Quito the route passes near the foot of the white cone of 
Cotopaxi Volcano as it crosses to Latacunga, in the next valley south; 
then comes the garden city of Ambato, lying between massive Mount 
Chimborazo on the west, 20,577 feet high, and Mount Tungurahua 
on the east. 

The highway climbs up to another paramo south of Ambato and 
then descends into the Riobamba Valley. At Cuatro Esquinas the 
Simon Bolivar and the Pan American Highways separate with the 
latter going through Riobamba and continuing south through the 
highlands of Tambo. The Pan American Highway then passes 
through Canar and Azogues to Cuenca, a colonial city located 8,500 
feet high in the Paucarbamba Valley. 

The road south of Cuenca, through Toja to Cariamanga and over 
the Tinajilles Pass at a height of 11,500 feet, is of minimum standard; 
from Cariamanga to Marcara and the Ecuador-Peru border (57 
miles) is substandard, but is now (1959) being improved. 
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PERU 
Table outlining Pan American Highway system in Peru—Distances and 
conditions 
From— To— Miles Paved | All weather 
Montalvo (1.2 miles from 128 52 76 
Moquegua). 


Since the Ecuador section of the Pan American Highway has not 
been completed to the border, traffic at present (1959) enters Peru 
at Aguas Verdes, on the road from Puerto Bolivar, instead of at La 
Tina. The road from Aguas Verdes meets the one from La Tina 
at Sullana. The present alternate route is 183 miles in length, 154 
miles paved and 29 miles all weather. 

The Pan American Highway in Peru follows the coast from north 
to south, occasionally running some miles inland, but never into the 
mountains except on the branch that runs to Bolivia. This section 
of the South American coast, extending from northern Peru well 
down into Chile is arid desert. This is due to the Humboldt Cur- 
rent, which swings up along the coast from the Antarctic. This 
coastal desert is not flat; the road rises and falls continuously, and 
on clear days the dry lower slopes of the mountain wall on the east 
provide an unusual panorama of light and shadow. Most of the rivers 
which flow down from the mountains provide enough water for irri- 

tion purposes and the valleys are green and well tended. The 

eruvian coast, though only a few degrees from the Equator, is cool a 
| ieee part of the year because a heavy cloud bank shuts out the sun 

or months at a time. The mountain branch of the highway goes up 
into the cold region of the high Andes en route to Bolivia. 

From La Tina, on the Ecuadorean border, the highway runs south 
and west through dry lowland country. (See note above regarding 
present alternate route to Sullana.) Sullana is located in the cotton- 
producing valley of the Rio Chira. The next city south of Sullana 
is Piura, in a n valley planted with cotton. After a long drive 
across the shiltiog sand dunes of the uninhabited Sechura Desert 
you arrive at the small oasis town of Olmos. 
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Chiclayo, 65 miles from Olmos, is the commercial center of the 
next irrigated region south of Piura and farther south is the port of 
Pacasmayo. From this port a road runs inland to the mountain town 
of Cajamarca where, in 1522, Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, cap- 
tured Atahualpa, the Inca ruler, and later executed him. South of 
Pacasmayo is the broad Chicama Valley, green with canefields 
stretching back to the brown mountains. ‘Trujillo, the principal city 
of the valley, is one of Peru’s oldest Spanish cities. It was founded 
in 1535 by Pizarro. Its stately mansions—rambling structures, one- 
story high, with several patios, one beyond the other—tell much of 
the lavish elegance of an era when the city ranked next to Lima in 
importance and was famed for its balls and fiestas. These homes of 
the wealthy owners of vast sugar plantations in the broad Chicama 
Valley are among the finest in all South America. Trujillo is es- 
pecially proud of its Universidad de la Libertad (University of Lib- 
erty), founded by Simon Bolivar. 

Before the coming of the Spaniards the Chicama Valley was oc- 
cupied by a thriving civilization, the Chimu Indian empire; the ruins 
of Chan Chan, the Chimu capital, are located about 3 miles out of 
Trujillo. The vast kingdom of the Chimus embraced approximately 
10,000 square miles from the Gulf of Guayaquil in the north to Nazca 
in the south. An agricultural people, the Chimus lived on the fruits 
of the land which they coaxed from the barren desert by irrigating 
vast fields, and by building a great retaining wall to protect the 
meadows from the sea. 


Municipal building facing the Plaza de Armas in Lima, Peru. 


The buildings of Chan Chan, unlike the great stone structures of 
the Incas, were built of adobe mixed with gravel. For countless cen- 
turies the dry air of the desert preserved them in their original state, 
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but in 1925 freak torrential rains destroyed many of the beautiful 
palaces and washed away the splendid colors with which they were 
decorated. Nevertheless, the crumbling remains of their palaces, 
fortresses, temples, and storehouses still impress the onlooker with 
their magnificence. 

The Spaniards collected fabulous amounts of treasure from the 
Chimu burial grounds. It is said that from one huaca, or mound, 
alone they collected over $3 million in gold. Although most of the 
articles of gold and silver have been melted down into bullion, people 
of today are fortunate to be able to see a comprehensive collection of 
antiquities taken from these mounds at the Chiclin Plantation where 
Don Rafael Lareco Herrera and his sons have established a private 
museum. The Chimus excelled in the art of molding and decorating 
pottery with three-dimensional vividness; thus they left recorded in 
their handwork a complete history of how they lived, dressed, cured 
diseases, hunted and fished, and celebrated their fiestas. 

Chimbote, the next important town, lies on a blue crescent bay. 
The road continues south, sometimes along desert road, and past 
smooth beaches ; then back from the coast. 

In the Pativilca-Paramonga area the road passes at the foot of the 
pre-Spanish Fortress of Paramonga, a huge terraced hill of adobe 
standing in the midst of the canefields of the Paramonga Hacienda. 
Then comes the port and beach resort town of Huacho. Beyond the 
little town of Chancay is the 5-mile section known as the Pasamayo, 
where the road is cut into the high sand cliff that drops precipitously 
to the beach below. The Pasamayo ends at the beach resort of the 
Avcon and 20 miles beyond is Lima, the beautiful capital city of Peru. 

Lima, with over half a million inhabitants, is one of the largest 
cities in South America. Its modern buildings, broad avenues, and 
congested traffic are a striking contrast to the provincial areas. With- 
in the modern city are many vestiges of old Lima; beautiful colonial 
churches, gracious old mansions, and narrow streets in the central 
section of the city are vivid reminders of the days when this was 
Spain’s richest viceregal capital. Lima was the first seat of govern- 
ment of the Spanish crown in South America and lies in a wide flat 
valley on the banks of the Rio Rimac. Over 400 years have passed 
since Francisco Pizzaro founded the city and named it the “City of 
the Kings.” Although much of the old city has been destroyed by 
earthquakes or torn down to make way for modern buildings and 
avenues, Lima still retains an air of antiquity. Between May and 
October a curtain of mist called a garua, veils the city; but during the 
remaining months of the year the sun beams down on sparkling white 
buildings set in gardens of rare beauty. 

Downtown Lima centers around four impressive plazas—Plaza de 
Armas, Plaza San Martin, Plaza de la Republica, and Plaza Bolo- 

esi. The Plaza de Aramas is the core of Peruvian life and history. 

ere Pizzaro stood in 1535 and traced with his sword the boundaries 
of the city. In colonial times great festivals and processions were 
staged in this plaza; in front of the Government Palace prisoners 
were executed; here the people gathered to hear the royal edicts and 
to listen for the latest news from Spain; and here too the independence 
of Peru was proclaimed in 1821 by San Martin. 

On the north side of the Plaza de Armas, protected by a high 
wrought iron fence, stands the stately Government Palace, built on 
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the same site as the original building from where the viceroys ruled 
most of the continent. The palace guards, dressed in red and black 
uniforms, lend a brilliant touch of color to the plaza. 

On the east side of the stands the imposing cathedral containing 
many priceless religious and historical relics. To the right of the 
entrance a massive crypt contains the remains of Francisco Pizzaro. 
Also facing the plaza is the Archbishop’s Palace with its overhanging 
balconies of carved cedar. A new city hall in colonial style of 
architecture has been built on the west side of the plaza. It con- 
tains a full record of the city’s official acts since its founding. 

In contrast to the dignity of Lima’s old historical buildings and the 
solemnity of its churches, are some of the witty and often confusing 
street names retained from colonial times. Each street has a name. 
Along with streets named after illustrious personages, are streets 
called Espaderos (swordmakers), where three centuries ago swords 
were dy and sold; Guitarreros, where guitars were mine 2 and re- 
paired; and Polvos Azules, where blue indigo powders were sold. The 
Calle La Faltriquera del Diablo (the Devil’s pocket), recalls the 
story of an evil old man who repented his sins on his deathbed and 
was thus said to have been “snatched from the Devil’s pocket.” 

The Jiron de la Union is Lima’s Fifth Avenue. Along it are the 
silver and antique shops containing exquisite examples of Peruvian 
handwork. 

The center of contemporary life in Lima is the Plaza San Martin, 
which is considered by many local people to be the most attractive 
plaza in the city. Formal flower beds and promenades lined with 
stone benches surround the imposing statue of General San Martin. 
The principal hotels, restaurants, theaters, and stores center here. 

Avenida licalaa de Pierola was the first great avenue to be con- 
structed in the urban radius. Originally a residential area, it is 
today lined with modern commercial buildings. The avenue ends 
at ioe 2 de Mayo, formerly the site of Callao Gate, principal 
entrance to the old walled city of Lima. During the years when 
fabulous riches poured into Lima, pirates attacked the port of Callao, 
6 miles from the capital, again and again. Finally the vicero 
ordered a wall to be built around the city. The finished wall mane 
Lima for more than 7 miles, but since no force ever attacked the 
oe it was eventually torn down. 

he churches and adjacent squares of Lima are innumerable. 
Many of the churches date from the 16th century and are lavishly 
decorated both inside and out. 

One of these interesting squares is the Plaza de la Inquisicion 
(also known as Plaza Bolivar), where the inquisition held its sessions 
in an old building now used as a colonial museum. Here also is 
the Congressional Palace where the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
meet. 

Not far from the Plaza de Armas is the church and convent of 
San Francisco begun in 1535, and reconstructed in 1657. The Church 
of Santo Domingo dates from 1549 and is noted for its round tower— 
a classic landmark in the skyline of Lima. In this church are the 
remains of St. Rose of Lima, first American to be elevated to saint- 
hood. In the adjacent convent the oldest university in South America 
was established in 1551. San Marcos University is now located in 
Parque Universitario, near Plaza San Martin. 
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Of all the colonial buildings in Lima, the most superb example 
of the luxury and charm of the colonial era is the Torre Tagle 
Palace, which today houses the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Built 
by the Marquis de Torre Tagle, permanent paymaster of the Pacific 
Silver Fleet, the palace was constructed with the finest materials 
imported from Spain and Central America, and is an outstanding 
example of a Spanish colonial residence in this hemisphere. 

Lima’s National Library was orginally used by the Jesuits as a 
school for Indian nobles and was converted into a library by San 
Martin in 1822. 

Lima’s residential sections include beautiful suburbs. Along 
Avenida Arequipa there is San Isidro where century-old olive trees 
shade the quite walks with lacy patterns. In the adjoining suburb of 
Orrantia is the luxurious Lima Country Club. At the end of Ave- 
nida Arequipa is Miraflores, showplace of the suburbs of Lima. 


Floral calendar on Avenida Arequipa, one of Lima’s many beautiful residential 
avenues. Because of almost a complete lack of rainfall Peru must rely upon 
irrigation and sprinkling. 


A most interesting side trip is the one from Lima over the Central 
Highway. Going “up the hill” from sea level to a 16,000-foot pass 
takes about 3 hours by car. The Central Highway passes through 
the lofty mining towns of Oroya and Cerro de Pasco, and finally ends 
at Pucallpa on the Rio Ucayali. 

Another road runs south from Oroya. It passes through Huanca- 
yo, famous for the large Indian market held every Sunday; through 
the Andean cities of Ayacucho, Andahuayles and Abancay to Cuzco, 
once the capital of the great Inca Empire and often referred to as the 
archeological capital of South America and the “Holy City of the 
Incas.” This highway joins with the Pan American Highway at 
Puno en route through Bolivia. 
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The Pan American Highway south of Lima passes by an interest- 
ing pre-Spanish ruin about 10 miles out of town—the ancient temple 
of Pachacamac on a high, terraced adobe mound. The road stays 
close to the coast, though only occasionally in sight of the ocean, as 
far as the port of Pisco. Here it turns inland to pass through Ica, a 
famous wine-producing center. 

Just a few miles out of Ica is Huacachina, a sulfur springs resort 
with good hotels. From Nazca, next town of importance south of 
Ica, a road goes inland, scaling the mountain barrier to join the 
Oroya-Puno Highway at Abancay. 

The Pan American Highway turns toward the coast again at Nazca, 
coming in view of the ocean at Puerto Lomas. A few miles farther 
on is Chala, a recently developed beach resort. Between Atico and 
Ocona the mountainous road winds for some 60 miles as it crosses the 
Calaveras grade. At Camana the route turns in from the coast and 
climbs 5,000 feet to the road fork at Reparticion, near the town of 
Vitor. The eastern fork goes to Bolivia, via Arequipa and Puno. 
The southern branch passes through a sparsely populated area of 
irregular desert terrain, marked by the small villages or settlements 
of La Joya, Fiscal, Montalvo, Sissisio, Camiara, and Tomasiri. 
On the barren plateau which begins near La Joya, a unique natural 
phenomenon appears in the form of crescent-shaped sand dunes, 
called medanos, which creep imperceptibly across the desert. 

The route to Chile, south of Arequipa, is substandard and slow 
going. The highway descends gradually to about 2,000 feet at Tacna. 
The border is crossed at the little town of Concordia. Between Ca- 
mana and Tacna, on the southern branch of the Pan American High- 
way, the only town affording hotel accommodations is Moquegua, 
just off the highway. Several provincial hotels will be found in this 
picturesque colonial town, which is located in the center of a rich 
agricultural area. 

THE INCA EMPIRE 


When the Spaniards first arrived in Cuzco, the Holy City of the 
Incas, they found a thriving community with a population of about 
100,000. As the capital of the vast Inca Empire which spread from 
Ecuador and part of Colombia, to Chile, and from the coast of Peru 
into Bolivia and parts of Argentina, it was linked to its farthest 
outposts by four great stone highways which even today cause engi- 
neers to marvel at their construction. Cuzco was for the Incas the 
center of the universe. Here they built the great Temple of the Sun, 
the most sacred structure in their empire, lavishly adorned with gold, 
silver, and precious stones; here lived the court and chief nobility 
of the Incas, as well as the skilled mechanics and artisans. 

Today Cuzco numbers about 50,000 inhabitants. The flat roofs 
of the somber stone houses huddle in a beautiful valley. An air of 
dignity clings to the venerable city, an air of majestic grandeur. 
Long before you reach Cuzco you can hear the clear tones of Maria 
Angola, a wonderful golden bell in the tower of the cathedral, echo- 
ing and reechoing against the soaring mountains guarding the valley. 

A trip from Lima to Cuzco takes approximately 4 days with over- 
night stops at Huancayo, Ayacucho, and Abancay recommended. 
Hotel Cuzco is one of Peru’s many very comfortable tourist hotels. 
The addition of Machu Picchu to the itinerary will involve more 
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time, but very much worthwhile; travel experts term it one of the 
most fabulous sights in the Western Hemisphere, if not the world. 

There are several Inca legends relating to the founding of Cuzco. 
The most familiar is that the sun, father of mankind, gave two of his 
children—his son Manco Capac and his daughter (and Manco’s wife) 
Mama Ocllo—a golden wedge and told them to build a city on the 
spot where the sacred emblem would sink into the ground. The 
children followed these parental instructions and in the pleasing 
Cuzco Valley the wedge sank and disappeared. The children pro- 
ceeded to gather the tribes together and to teach them the arts of 
agriculture, weaving, and spinning. The children of the sun built 
a temple to their father, and other edifices which they decorated with 
delicate stonework and stained with brilliant colors. Gradually the 
Incas extended their empire to the far corners of the continent. 

The first Spaniards who settled in Cuzco were among the wealthiest 
of the conquistadores, for the treasures taken from the Incas amounted 
to millions. On the ruins of the holy city they built their own 
palaces and churches. A school of art known as the Escuela 
Cusquena was conceived which ranked along with the schools of 
Mexico and Quito in the quality of the workmanship and in the 
amount of articles produced. Elaborate religious ceremonies and 
fiestas took place. Marriages between Spanish noblemen and Inca 
princesses were celebrated with pomp and ceremony for the King 
of Spain looked with much favor upon these unions. The offspring 
of such a union was the noted historian Garcilaso Inca de la Vega, 
born in Cuzco in 1539, whose “Royal Commentaries” and “General 
History of Peru” provide a missing link between the Inca and 
Spanish colonial civilizations. His house still stands on the corner 
of Garcilaso street. 

Two earthquakes have taken their toll of the fine old buildings 
in Cuzco; the first in 1650 and the second in 1950. The first disaster 
wiped out almost the entire city—only the solidly built walls con- 
structed by the master craftsmen of the Incas remained standing. 
The second earthquake was not nearly as seriovs. But in spite of 
the ravages of time and nature, Cuzco remains today one of the 
outstanding archaeological centers of the world. Its elevation (11,- 
000) makes walking a little difficult for those who are unaccustomed 
to the altitude. It is wise to spend a few days in Arequipa before 
proceeding to Cuzco in order to become inured to the high altitude. 

Guides are available and their knowledge of the legends oo en 
the centry-old landmarks adds to the enjoyment of trips through 
the narrow streets and historical old buildings. 

The city centers around the great Plaza de Armas built on the 
same spot as the spacious “Leisure Square” which was the center 
of the ancient Inca capital. Dominating the Plaza de Armas is 
the cathedral, built chiefly of uniformly cut brown stones taken 
from the pagan temple dedicated to the Inca god “Viracocha.” Across 
from the cathedral is the Jesuit Church of La Compania, con- 
sidered to be one of the most artistic and impressive churches in 
Peru; it is built on the site of Amarucancha, the Temple of Snakes, 
ressidence of Huayna Capac, the last great Inca. Its interior, richly 
decorated with intricate carvings and magnificent paintings, is a 
veritable museum of colonial art. 
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There are a number of churches in Cuzco and all of them contain 
priceless works of art. With the destruction of their own temples 
the Incas poured their fervor into the religion of the white man 
and incorporated many of their own pagan religious symbols in 
the decorations of these churches. This they also did in the pro- 
cessions and the festivals which are a part of the Catholic precepts. 
Epiphany, celebrated January 6, is a spectacle depicting the ado- 
ration of the Magi. The Magi are costumed as a Spanish con- 
quistador, an Inca, and an Ethiopian. The play is followed by 
dances and scenes from Inca days. Corpus Christi corresponds more 
or less to the ancient Inca festival of Inti Raymi, the Inca sun 
festival, and the resulting celebration is most colorful. 

Cuzco is honeycombed with narrow streets lined with the homes of 
families whose names are closely woven into the rich fabric of Peru- 
vian history. There is the house of Diego de Almagro, the one-eyed 
conquistador who accompanied Pizarro; the residence of Francisco 
Pizarro; the home of Diego Maldonado, El Rico (the Rich); and 
others. Visable are the outlines of what were formerly Incas palaces 
supporting many of Cuzco’s buildings; particularly famous is the 
stone of the 12 angles which once formed part of the walls of the 
Palace of Inca Roca. 

A short distance east of the Plaza de Armas are the remains of 
what was formerly the Palace of the Inca Virgins. Today is is the 
Convent of Santa Catalina. 

Considered the prime example of Inca masonry throughout all the 
Inca Empire is the great Temple of the Sun (Coricancha) in the 
ancient district of Inti Cancha. When discovered by the Spaniards, 
it was the largest and most beautiful building in Cuzco, housing lit- 
erally a king’s ransom in treasure. Coricancha meant “place of gold” 
in Quechua, the native tongue which the Inca rulers made the official 
language of the empire. Plates of gold covered the walls and cornices 
of the temple; and seated on golden thrones the mummies of the Incas 
of past generations formed two rows in front of the image of the Sun 
God. The Incas used gold as a decoration for they believed the metal 
was symbolic of tears wept by the Sun, their father. 

Visible from the Plaza de Armas in Cuzco is the gigantic fortress 
of Sacsahuaman, said to be the largest structure ever built by any 
prehistoric people. Towering over the city from a hill less than a 
mile away, it is built of large rock boulders carefully cut into squares 
and skillfully fitted together without so much as a drop of mortar. 
Some of these stones weigh as much as 2 tons, and since there are 
like them in the area, they must have been carried here from many 
miles away. 

In order to protect their vast empire from the hostile tribes of the 
upper Amazon jungle, a series of forts, outposts, towns, and signal 
towers were built throughout the Urubamba Valley region. Of all of 
these, Sacsahuaman was the greatest, for it was the nearest to the 
imperial city. It is believed that Sacsahuaman was begun in 1438 by 


the Inca Pachacutec on a spot probably occupied by an earlier forti- 
fication. Along the north side stretching for almost a third of a mile 
three Cyclopean walls were built in zigzag fashion. Today these 
walls are used by the Incas as a grandstand when they stage colorful 
festivals in the inner courtyard. 
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The roads built by the Incas to connect the cities of their empire 
converged on their holy city of Cuzco. Over these roads sped the 
fleet-footed chasquis. On a trip to Pisac, a small town situated high 
above the Cuzco Valley, travel is over some of these Inca roads. The 
route to Pisac runs past terraced mountain walls where Inca farmers, 
who wear brilliant striped ponchos, till the land much as their ances- 
tors did centuries ago. Now and then along the route are caravans of 
Hamas laden with produce from the fertile valley. It is said that 
these animals usually will carry no more than 100 pounds on their 
backs, for if overloaded a llama becomes more stubborn than a mule. 
Quaint villages of adobe huts cluster along the route. This trip may 
include the fortress of Ollantaytambo, overlooking the Urubamba 
Valley, the Sacred Valley of the Incas. Walled by towering cliffs 
and carpeted with luxuriant green vegetation, this valley is one of 
the papier spots of Peru. 

The history of ancient Peru goes back many hundreds of years be- 
fore the discovery of America and is still being pieced together as 
archeologists and explorers make new discoveries of the remains of the 
great civilizations that flourished long before the Inca Empire reached 
the apex of its power. 

During the age of the Crusaders in Europe, a humble tribe of 
farmers and shepherds was laying the foundation of the Inca Empire 
in the Andean highlands near Lake Titicaca. In addition to creat- 
ing a highly organized political state in which conquered nations were 
incorporated, the Incas evolved an economy of plenty for all, based 
on intensive agriculture, rotation of crops on terraced farmlands, 
and an advanced irrigation system. Although best known, perha 
as master craftsmen in stone masonry, ceramics, and weaving, the 
Incas were also highly skilled in mining and metallurgy, road and 
bridge construction, and in such sciences as astronomy. 

Although they had no system of hieroglyphics or other writing, the 
Incas invented the quipu, a clever counting device of cords and knots 
arranged in a decimal system. It is significant that the t Inca 
civilization was achieved without knowledge of the wheel and key- 
stone arch, and without iron tools or draft animals. 

The empire had already reached the zenith of its power before 
Pizarro invaded Peru in 1532 and was ill-prepared to withstand the 
invasion because of a civil war ‘between the Aieothhers. Huascar and 
Atahualpa. The Inca Huayna Capac, prior to his death in 1527, had 
divided‘the empire between his two sons, giving to Huascar the south- 
ern kingdom with its capital at Cuzco, and to Atahualpa the northern 
kingdom whose capital was Quitu (now Quito, Ecuador). Atahualpa 
then brought complete rule into his own hands by defeating Huascar, 
but the empire was in a state of unrest and disunity at the time 
when the Spanish invasion began. 

Upon landing at Tumbes, Pizzaro learned of the civil war and 
unsettled state of the Inca Empire; he headed for Cajamarca in the 
Andes and took Inca Atahualpa by surprise. However, the Inca 
ruler received the Spaniards with gifts and great courtesy, only to 
be taken prisoner almost immediately. 

Atahualpa faithfully fulfilled the agreement for his ransom by 
having a room filled with gold and two more with silver; but, despite 
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the stout opposition of Hernando de Soto and other conquistadores, 
Pizarro had Atahualpa put to death. Historians tell us that Pizarro 
was both illiterate and unscrupulous. 


MACHU PICCHU 


Machu Picchu today is inhabited by ghosts of a people whose archi- 
tectural achievements are a source of admiration and wonderment even 
in their present state of decay. This ancient community lies amidst 
a jumble of grotesquely shaped peaks far from the route of most in- 
ternational travelers, yet a great many tourists visit it every year. 

Leaving Cuzco early in the morning by the Cuzco-Santa Ana Rail- 
way, the autocarril train travels for about 3 hours through the moun- 
tain-walled Urubamba Valley. First passing through the Santa 
Valley, where Atahualpa defeated his half-brother Huascar in the 
civil war that prepared the way for the conquest of Peru, the train 
follows the course of the Rio Vilcanota, which later becomes the Rio 
Urubamba, until it reaches the foot of the mountain on which Machu 
Picchu is located. All along the route are the remains of forts, vil- 
lages, and lookout posts clinging to the great granite precipices of 
the towering mountains. Occasionally the roaring rapids of the 
river are narrowed by skillfully built retaining walls and, where- 
ever the terrin permits, the land is terraced. 

It is believed that the Spaniards never laid eyes on the majestic 
fortress city. Although it was undoubtedly inbabited at the time of 
the Spanish conquest, the first white man to set eyes on the city was 
Hiram Bingham, a young North American nial aint who later be- 
came U.S. py On July 24, 1911, Dr. Bingham, then a Yale 
Eroterenr, and his Peruvian guide, climbed the steep precipice of 

achu Picchu and saw a “flight of beautifully constructed stone- 
faced terraces, then a semicircular wall, a temple, plazas, and court- 

ards.” Much of the city was concealed in dense jungle growth which 
1as since been cleared away. Dr. Bingham later Ted several other 
expeditions to the lost city sponsored by Yale University and the 
National Geographic Society. 

The ruins of Cuzco, Sacsahuaman, and Ollantaytambo demonstrate 
the skill of the Inca architects, and Machu Picchu is even more im- 
pressive. Beyond the Machu Picchu Inn there stretches a vast pano- 
rama of roofless houses one and two stories high, temples, courtyards, 
plazas, and innumerable stairways. Two of the most imposing build- 


ings are the palace and convent of the Inca Virgins of the Sun. Most 
of the skeletons found in the graves at Machu Picchu were of females, 
and it is generally believed that the virgins were brought here to pro- 
tect them from the conquerors, and that they were the last inhabi- 
tants to live in the fabulous city. 
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NOTES RE MAP 


This partial map of Chile 
is utilized to show that por- 
tion of the Pan American 
Highway embraced within 
the South American route 
discussed in this report. 
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Table outlining Pan American Highway system in Chile—Distances and 


conditions 
From— To— Miles Paved All Dry 
weather | weather 
Los Andes). 

route). 


Heavy winter snows keep the road over the Uspallata Pass closed 
from May or June to November or December. owever, the rail- 
road tunnel, 2,000 feet lower than the pasg, is open to atttomobile 
traffic, and is closed only for short periods after exceptionally heavy 
snowfalls. The route through the tunnel is 5 miles shorter than the 
one over the pass. 

The route of the Pan American Highway in Chile, as indicated 
on the condition chart, is the original route from Arica as far as La 
Serena. From this point to Los Vilos it is a new official route re- 
cently completed. Instead of traveling inland through Ovalle and 
Illapel, the highway follows the coastline. From Los Vilos to La 
Calera the road‘again follows the original route, then cuts southeast 
to Santiago; although not an official part of the Pan American High- 
way, a longer route is usually followed along the coastal highway 
from Quinquimo to Valparaiso, passing through Zapallar and Vina 
del Mar, Chile’s renowned resort. This is a better road and has many 
points of interest for tourists. From Valparaiso there is a paved 
road to Santiago. 

At Santiago the prudent motorist going to Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, will have a careful service check made of his automobile and 
make his decision as to the best route to follow, whether via Uspal- 
lata Pass or the International Railroad Tunnel, which is open to 
automobile traffic. Regardless of this situation, Santiago, on its own, 
deserves a visit of a few days. There is the very fine Hotel Carrera 
facing the Plaza de la Constitucion; also many points of interest. 

For a thousand miles the Pan American Highway goes through the 
barren desert of northern Chile. South of this zone it enters the 
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temperate and fertile central valley and turns east to cross from the 
coast. over to the foot of the Andes and then up the steep mountain 
slopes to Uspallata Pass on the Argentine border, Several grades 
are crossed in traveling the length of the country, but the road does 
not become mountainous until it begins the climb from the town of 
Los Andes up to the Uspallata Pass. 

The first city after crossing the border from Peru is Arica, where 
the long trek across the Atacama Desert begins. The road follows 
along the plateau that lies between the coastal mountains and the 
Andes. This plateau average 2,000 feet in altitude, is about 50 miles 
wide, and is as dry as any place on the surface of the earth. The 

lateau surface is broken at intervals by quebradas (deep gorges), 
into which the road must dip. Nitrate camps, set u durihe the 
Chilean nitrate boom at the turn of the century dot the landscape, 
though many of them have been abandoned. 


Panoramic air view of the Atacama Desert in Chile. The Pan American High- 
way follows the Pacific coast through this extensive desert from Arica to 
La Serena. 


Just before reaching Antofagasta the road crosses the Tropic of 
Capricon and enters the southern Temperate Zone. Antofagasta, 
largest city of northern Chile, is the principal port for shipping ni- 
trates and minerals from the mountains to the east. 

The inhabitants of Arica are justly proud of the great cliff called 
El Morro, rising 600 feet out of the dark blue ocean to dominate the 
city; from the summit of this cliff a fine view of the city may be had. 
A sea of flat roofs alternates with patches of green, and here and 
there a church steeple pokes through. One would never guess that 
the little Church of San Marcos was built by Alexandre Gustave 
Eiffel, the engineer who built the world-famous tower in Paris. One 
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‘of the strangest sights to be seen near Arica is the old American 


ship, the SS Wateree, lying high and dry about a mile from town in 
the Atacama Desert, swept there by the great tidal wave of 1868. 
Raincoats are unnecessary in Arica since years pass without a drop 
of rain; the same may be said with respect to the temperate climate 


of Antofagasta. 


Antofagasta has a cosmopolitan population composed of British, 
Yugoslav, Chinese, Greek, and Italian colonies. Most of these 
colonies have their own private clubs and these are the principal 
centers of entertainment. The region is known as the market basket. 
of Chile for spring sheds her radiance early in this section and the 
fruits produced are of the finest quality. 

At La Serena the desert is left behind and tourist and recreation 
facilities are found in nearby bathing resorts with good hotel accom- 
modations. From this point on the route, turning toward the coast 
and running close to the shore, affords frequent views of the Pacific. 

An alternate route turns southwest at Quinquimo and comes out 
on the ocean at Papudo. Papudo, Zapallar, Quintero, Concon, and 
Vina del Mar are all bathing resorts. Vina del Mar, which is 6 miles 
northeast of Valparaiso, is considered one of the most fashionable 
resorts in South America. This South American Riviera has dazzling 
beaches of fine, white sand bathed by waters cooled by the Hum- 
boldt current, a pleasant even climate, good hotels, and a luxurious 
casino surrounded by terraces and gardens. 

Valparaiso is the largest port city along the Pacific coast of South 
America. Ships from all parts of the globe anchor in its sheltered 
harbor, where Admiral Farragut saw his first naval action as a 14- 
year-old cadet aboard the U.S. frigate /'ssex. Its name evokes stories 
of adventure and daring on the high seas—stories carried back and 
forth from one end of the earth to the other by the ships which put 
into port here either before or after navigating the Straits of Magel- 
lan; for before the Panama Canal was built Valparaiso was on the 
main route from Europe to the east, from Cadiz to Callao, and from 
the east to the west coast ports of the United States. Many from 
the United States, on their way to California in the days of the gold 
rush, stretched their legs and drank fine vinos in Valparaiso before 
proceeding on their long voyage north. Still today ships from all 

arts of the world ride at anchor in the deep harbor where Sir 

<9 Drake in the Golden Hind waged war against the Spanish 
lleons. 

Settled in 1536, the city is built in tiers on the rocky hills rising 
from the bay. Flights of steps, steep cobbled streets, and elevators 
connect the different levels of the city. By day or night the view 
of the immense sweep of mountains extending as far as the eye can 
reach, _ buildings nestling at their feet, or clinadings to the hillsides, 
is superb. 

The British played an important part in the development of the 
pests many sections of the city have a distinctly British atmosphere. 

he business district of the city lies in a flat, level piece of land in the 
inner circle of the amphitheater of hills. This is also the newest 
section of Valparaiso, having been rebuilt after the earthquake and 
tidal wave of 1906. From Plaza Wheelwright, at the bottom of 
Artillery Hill, to Plaza Victoria, customs buildings, banks, import 
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and export houses rise almost ftom the water. The principal point 
of orientation in the port section and the starting center for most of 
the city’s urban transit lines, is Plaza Sotomayor, dominated by a 
statue of Arturo Prat, hero of the naval battle of Iquique. On the 
south side of the plaza is the Intendencia, Palace of the Governor of 
the Providence of Valparaiso, a stately building of French archi- 
tecture. Nearby is the modern Port Railway Station with an ex- 
cellent restaurant where you may have a snack before boarding the 
train for Vina del Mar, or Santiago. Across the street is the office 
of the superintendent of customs. The towers of both buildings form 
a portal open to the ocean. 

Crossing Plaza Sotomayor, and circling Cerro Alegre, is the narrow 
Calle Prat, where most of the city’s banks are located. Another main 
thoroughfare, Calle Cochrane, runs into popular Plaza Echaurren. 
The venerable church of La Matriz situated nearby has survived 
numerous disasters which at different times have threatened to destroy 
the city. 

Beyond Plaza Victoria, the city widens out into the residential 
section known as E] Almendral (the Almond Grove). On the north 
side of Plaza Victoria is the public library. The principal avenue 
leading to E] Almendral is Avenida Pedro Montt, lined with stores, 
restaurants, theaters, and pastry and tea shops. 

Three blocks below O’Higgins Plaza, palm bordered Avenida 
Brasil runs parallel to Avenida Pedro Montt. The Central Market, 
a gay and colorful place, is on Avenida Brasil. Here also is the 
British Arch, a monument that commemorates the centenary of Chil- 
ean independence; a statue of Lord Cochrane, the British naval officer 
who built up the Chilean Navy; and a statue of William Wheel- 
wright, the North American who did much to develop transportation 
in Chile. El Almendral suburb ends at Avenida j ter Si from 
here the city begins to go up into the bordering hills. 

There are a number of ways in which to climb the hills rising 
sharply from the port section; the most sturdy walk up the steep 
cobbled lanes but others either use a taxi or ride in a funicular. The 
Subida de la Concepcion, with its sidewalks of polished slabs of stone, 
are the remains of the first sidewalks laid in Villains by Don Am- 
brosio O’Higgins. 

Although it is sometimes difficult to tell where one hill ends and 
another begins, each has its own particular character. Cerro Alegre, 
with its Anglican Church, its gardens of lilacs and snowballs growin 
behind red brick walls, is typically English; Cerro Concepcion, wit 
its Lutheran church, is undeniably German; also there are other hills 
with distinctive characteristics—Cerro Los Placeres (Pleasure Hill) ; 
Cerro El Baron; Cerro Los Lecheros (Milkmen’s Hill) ; and Cerro 
Polanco, with its observation tower, to name only a few. 

A short drive along Avenida Altamirano takes the traveler around 
Punta de Angeles, with its lighthouse, to the sheltered beach of Las 
Torpederas. Beautiful flowers spill over the rocky shoreline includ- 
ing masses of geraniums and poppies said to have been planted by a 
Californian. Above the beach is Playa Ancha (Wide Beach), a 
lovely park with spacious gardens and quaint chalets. Here also is 
a new sports stadium with a capacity of 20,000. Farther on, at the top 
of Artillery Hill, stands the Naval Academy of Chile overlooking the 
bay. Nearby are the Valparaiso Museum and the Naval Museum. 
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From Valparaiso the road winds up through low green mountains 
to Santiago, the capital city of Chile, situated in the Central Valley 
between the coast range and the Andes. The valley is just under 2,000 
feet above sea level and the climate is moderate. Santiago is a city 
with many parks and gardens, impressive avenues and boulevards, sub- 
stantial aad well-designed public buildings, and attractive residential 
sections. It is the fourth largest city in South America and was 
founded by Pedro de Valdivia in 1541 under the name “Santiago de 
Nueva Extremadura” and is a bustling metropolis whose Spanish 
architecture and modern skyscrapers reflect its progressive history 
as a political, cultural, and industrial center of the nation. The Rio 
Mapocho and the Avenida Bernardo O’Higgins, or the Alameda, set 
apart the main business district; here are the Santo Domingo Church, 
the National Capitol, the Supreme Court, the University of Chile, 
and the Catholic University of Santiago. 


Observatory of the Catholic University of Santiago on Cerro San Cristobal. 
The Statue of the Virgin tops this mountain and overlooks the city of Santiago 
and the majestic Andes Mountains. 


The heart of the city is the Plaza de Armas. Nearby are the Na- 
tional Archives; the National Library, which contains one of the 
finest historical collections in the world; and the Museum of Natural 
History, with its records of Chile’s past. Here, too, is the Barrio 


Civico (Civic Center), an area of civic and administrative buildings 

: including the colonial Casa de Moneda, formerly the mint, now the 

President’s residence. 

Many people arriving in Santiago for the first time are struck with 
an inexplicable sense of the familiar—to the North Americans the 
hustle and bustle of the Chilean capital and the newness of many 
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buildings remind them of comparable cities in the United States; to 
Europeans, the magnificent setting of the city at the foot of towering 
snowcapped mountains is strikingly like a city in the Alps. Yet this 
city is as unique as any in the world; it was founded, so some histor- 
ians tell us, in “A barbarous country at the end of Christendom.” 
Santiago now tops 1,250,000 in population. 

Although Santiago is modern and luxurious in appearance, grace 
and dignity is lent to the maze of lofty office buildings, fine apartment 
houses, department stores, restaurants, and nightclubs, by the many 
fine examples of Spanish colonial architecture to be found still stand- 
ing; hotels offer the finest in accommodations; and the many clubs, 
restaurants, theaters, and parks, afford the finest in recreation. 

Winding through the center of the city is the Rio Mapocho whose 
spring floods have been tamed by high masonry banks built along 
its sides. One of its branches, which dried up when the river was 
curbed, has been converted into the wide boulevard known as Avenida 
Bernardo O’Higgins, formerly called Alameda de las Delicias ( Aven- 
ue of Delights), and still commonly referred to as the Alameda. 
Lined with beautiful homes and stately university buildings, the 
Alameda is also known as Chile’s hall of fame as many statues are 
to be found along its shady walks. 

Cerro Santa Lucia, the little hill rising from the center of the 
city like a castle in the air, quickly exercises her personal magnetism 
on the newly arrived tourist. This hill was reserved as a park by 
Benjamin Vicuna Mackenna, one of Chile’s outstanding historians. 
In one shady corner near the small museum of folk art and primitive 
arms used at the time of the conquest, stands a statue of the city’s 
founder, Pedro de Valdivia, pensively overlooking the city. 

West from the Cerro Santa Lucia, along the Alameda, a large open 
space form Plaza Bulnes and Plaza Libertad. The residence of the 

resident of the Republic occupies the block behind Plaza Liber- 
tad. One of the most colorful ceremonies in Chile takes place here 
every morning with the changing of the presidential guard. 

Between the Alameda and the Rio Mapocho is the main business 
district of the city, centering around the original Plaza de Armas; 
until the transfer of the Government offices to the newer buildings 
in the Barrio Civico, the Plaza de Armas was the seat of the adminis- 
trative power of Chile. Today shops, little cafes, and restaurants 
occupy the arcades on two sides of the square. On one side of the 
square is the post office building and the city hall, on another the 
cathedral. In the center of the square shoppers stop to rest on the 
benches under the shade trees. 

Radiating from the Plaza de Armas are crowded one-way streets 
lined with department stores, luxurious hotels, bookstores, travel 
agencies, banks, and newspapers. This is the business and social 
center of Santiago, called El] Centro. The Municipal Theatre, where 
excellent performances are given, is located on Calle Agustinas. A 
gala performance in the Municipal Theatre presents a fashion picture 
that clearly demonstrates why Chilean women have the reputation 
cf being among the best-dressed women in the world. 

To the southwest of the Alameda is the Cousino Park section, 
centering around the city’s popular playground and athletic field. 
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The Independence Day parade takes place in this park and is doubly 
joyful because it comes in the springtime. : 

Not far away is the Club Hipico racetrack—one of the finest in 
South America. Another interesting area extends across the Rio 
Mapocho from Estacion Mapocho, where there are markets with 
stands laden with vegetables, fruit, pottery, and peasant wares. 

After the Alameda O’Higgins passes Plaza Italia on the outskirts 
of the city, its name changes to Avenida Providencia, and it leads 
to smart new residential neigborhoods with broad streets and beauti- 
ful gardens. The Los Leones Country Club is distinguished by its 
background of towering snow-capped peaks. oat 

A magnificent view of Santiago is obtained by a visit to Cerro San 
Cristobal, overlooking the city from the north. The view from the 
pine-covered summit is superb. A funicular railway runs to the top 
or a motorist may drive to the top. The peak-topping statue of the 
Virgin Mary is one of Santiago’s most famous landmarks. Excellent 
color pictures, with the Andes in the background, may be taken from 
Cerro San Cristobal to eternally remind the traveler of a memorable 
visit to Santiago. Also on the hill is the astronomical observatory of 
the Catholic University of Santiago. 

In 1520, when Ferdinand Magellan emerged on the Pacific Ocean 
after navigating the straits which today bear his name, he saw to the 
north a bleak, lofty coast—the coast of Chile. Sixteen years later, 
Diego de Almagro, a lieutenant of Pizarro, set out from Peru on an 
expedition to the south but returned a bitterly disappointed man to 
Pay that the land was barren and poor, the Indians hostile and 

erce. 

The second expedition into the land of Chile was led by Pedro de 
Valdivia, a distinguished officer of Pizarro’s staff. He took with him 
European seeds, domestic animals, and tools, for he intended_to 
colonize the region. In 1541 the colonizing group reached the Rio 
Mapocho and camped at the foot of the hill now called Santa Lucia. 
Here they founded Santiago. Before the operation was over Valdivia 
was destined to be captured by the Araucanians and put to death. 

In the closing years of the long struggle for independence from 
Spain, Gen. Jose de San Martin, the Argentine patriot, led his army 
in 1817 over the Andes in what is known in the annals of military 
history as perhaps the most remarkable operation ever accomplished 
in mountain warfare, and with the aid of O’Higgins, defeated the 
Spaniards in the Battle of Chacabuco. The last great battle of the 
revolution was fought the following year at Maipu. 

Before following the Pan American Highway over the Andes into 
Argentina, most. travelers visit Chile’s wonderful region of lakes and 
mountains. A road runs south 740 miles through Taleo, Chillan, 
Temuco, Valdivia, and Osorno to Puerto Montt. The lakes are strung 
along at the foot of the mountains from Remuco south. Summer 
fishing and winter skiing are of the best here, and the scenery is 
splendid at any time of the year. From mid-December to mid- 

rch a combination trip by boat and car through the lake region 
from Osorno, Chile, to Bariloche, Argentina, can be made. It is a 


land of incredible beauty—lakes reflecting the great vert a be 


mountains towering around them, great forests climbing to the level 
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of eternal snows, and endless rivers fed by crystal streams and lacy 
waterfalls. 

From Los Andes the road follows the gorge of the Rio Aconcagua, 
affording thrilling views of the snowy peaks of this, the highest 
part of the Andean Cordillera. About 40 miles from Los Andes 
is Portillo and a superb winter skiing resort, Laguna del Inca. Just 
above Portillo is the “caracoles” section, of such steep grades and 
sharp turns that the road seems actually to spiral wpward through 
the Uspallata Pass, traversed by the international tunnel. The tunnel 
is nearly 2 miles long, and the Argentine frontier is crossed within 
it. The altitude here is 10,500 feet. 

If the longer route over the pass is taken, the climb is continued 
another 5 miles beyond the tunnel, up to an altitude of 12,800 feet. 
The frontier is crossed at the foot of the statue of Christ the 
Redeemer, known as the “Christ of the Andes.” The statue was 
erected in 1904 after the peaceful settlement of a border dispute, 
and the inscription at the base is world-famous: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than Argentines and Chileans break 
the peace sworn at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” From the 
pass the view of the mountains is stupendous. To the north is the 
snow-capped Mount Aconcagua, 23,215 feet high, the loftiest peak 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Known as Cristo Redentor (Christ the Redeemer) to the Spanish- 
speaking world, the Christ of the Andes, surrounded by jagged. 
snow-covered mountains of great grandeur and beauty, stands as a 
cherished symbol] of peace and the brotherhood of man. Although 
the statue stands at an elevation of 13,450 feet, overlooking the 
Pan American Highway, it is overshadowed by Mount Aconcagua 
(Rocky Sentinel), which rises to more than 23,000 feet above sea 
level. 

The statue is a gigantic bronze figure of Christ, standing 26 feet 
high. The left hand supports a great cross, while the right hand is 
raised in benediction over Argentina and Chile. The figure stands 
on a 5 foot granite hemisphere on which the American continents 
are carved in bold relief in bronze. 

Uspallata Pass was the site chosen for the Christ of the Andes. 
In the background is Mount Aconcagua, majestic in eternal robes 
of snow and ice. The area is one of long expanses of snow, and 
frozen ponds and lakes. It is here that the Andes reach their greatest 
elevation. Uspallata Pass lies between the giant peaks of Aconcagua 
and Tupungato. It was through this pass General San Martin 
marched in 1817 to free the Chilean people from Spanish rule. 
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This partial map of Argentina is sufficient to show the Pan American 
Highway System in Argentina; the short route entering from Chile 
(National No. 7 and No. 8) ; and the longer route entering Argentina 
from Bolivia (National No. 9); both terminating in Argentina at 
Buenos Aires. 


Table outlining Pan American Highway system in Argentina, route from Chilean 
border to Buenos Aires, distances, and conditions 


From— To— | Miles Paved |All weather 
Cristo Redentor (Chilean | Punta de | 27 
border). 
Villavicencio Quebrada de] 
Rio Cuarto Venado Tuerto___. 
Venado Tuerto !_____ ..| ‘| 


iImpassable from Apr. 15 to Dee. 15 because of snow. 


The shortest and most desirable route from the Chilean border to 
Buenos Aires is National No. 7 to Mercedes and then National No, 8 
to the Argentine capital city and this Pan American Highway is 
paved all the way. 

National No. 9 enters Argentina from Bolivia and runs south- 
east to San Nicolas, then via No. 188 to Pergamino and via National 
No. 8 to Buenos Aires; however, on this route it is recommended 
by the Pan American Union travel division that the motorist use 
No. 34 out of Salta and No. 55 out of Metan to rejoin National 
No. 9 in the vicinity of Trancas, and this results in a paved and all- 
weather road all the way to Buenos Aires. 

The Pan American Highway route from Chile is known as the 
“San Martin Highway”, named in honor of the Argentine hero, 
General Jose de San Martin. In the wars for independence early 
in the 19th century San Martin led an army over the Andes into 
Chile and, taking the royalist forces by surprise, liberated Chile 
from Spanish rule. The road is mountainous as far as Mendoza; 
from there on to Buenos Aires it runs straight across the level 
Argentine pampas. 

It should be kept in mind that heavy winter snows keep the 
road over the Uspallata Pass closed from May or June to November 
or December. aa, the railroad tunnel, 2,000 feet lower than 
the pass, is open to automotive traffic, and is closed only for short 
periods after exceptionally heavy snowfalls. The route through the 
tunnel is 5 miles shorter than the one over the pass. Under these 
circumstances a pretravel inquiry should be made to insure a proper 
and safe route selection. 

The Chile-Argentina frontier is crossed either at the Christ of the 
Andes, or within the international tunnel, depending on the crossing 
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route chosen. The two routes join at Las Cuevas, just below the 
tunnel. The descent is rapid through the hot spring and moun- 
taineering resort of Puente del Inca, then Punta de Vacas, and on 
down to Uspallata, 60 miles from the tunnel] and some 5,000 feet lower. 
This section, from Puente del Inca to Uspallata, is the most specta- 
cular part of the highway in Argentina, with views of Aconcagua, 
Tupungato, and countless other peaks. Uspallata is in an open 
windy mountain valley. From here the road climbs again to the 
the 10,000 foot pass at Cruz del Paramillo, then winds down- 
ward through Viilavicencio to Mendoza. These lower eastern slopes 
of the Andes are dry and covered with sparse desert-type vegeta- 
tion. Mendoza, at the very foot. of the mountains, is in a rich vine- 
yard region. The altitude here is 2,500 feet. 

After leaving the Mendoza region the highway pases through dry, 
unirrigated areas, and presently into the San Luis Hills. The city 
of San Luis is at the southern tip of this range of wooded rolling hills. 
From here on the road is over the vast level pampas, where the 
famous Argentine stock graze and the abundant Argentine cereals 
are grown. Cities “—~ more frequently as Buenos Aires is ap- 

roached, and the land changes from huge cattle ranges and wheat- 

elds to smaller truck and dairy farms. 

Since downtown Buenos Aires is near the river, on the eastern 
edge of town, the whole city must be crossed when arriving from 


the west. It is an impressive entrance to this, the largest city of the 
south. There is no mistaking the fact that this is a great metro- 


politan center. Tall office buildings, sumptuous stores, numerous 
hotels and restaurants, nightclubs, theaters—all bear the stamp of a 
large city. Visitors usually devote a number of days to seeing the 
city and its suburbs, and visiting nearby points of interest. 


Table outlining Pan American Highway system in Argentina, route from Bolivian 
border to Buenos Aires, distances, and conditions 


Paved All | Dry 
weather 


From— To— Miles 


weather 


La Quiaca (Bolivia Border). Azul Pampa. 


Rosario de la Frontera. 


Rosario de la Frontera !_______ 


Ruiz de los Lianos__-___._._.-- 


Santiago del 


Santiago del Estero_____- 
Loreto 


gua 
dary line of Cordoba 


Boun 
Province. 
Boundary line of Santiago del | Villa de 
Estero Province. 


1 Alternate route in use. 


26 
35 35 
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The Pan American highway route from Bolivia is called the “Juan 
Bautista Alberdi Highway”, in honor of his preparation of the first 
draft of the Argentine constitution that was adopted in 1853. The 
highway follows the ancient trading route of early colonial days, when 
all commerce between the Plata region and Spain went through Lima. 
Even before the Spaniards, the Incas of Peru had established this 
route down as far as the pampas. It is mountainous as far as 
Tucuman, and level from Tucuman to Buenos Aires. The motorist 
who wishes to use this route to Buenos Aires will usually take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to travel through the beautiful lake regions of 
Peru and Bolivia (including Lake Titicaca) by leaving the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway in Peru at Camaha and proceeding east through 
Arequipa to La Paz, the capital city of Bolivia. The motorist can 
then drive southeast to a junction with the route in Argentina at La 
Quiaca. 

From La Quiaca, high in the Andean Puna at 11,358 feet above sea 
level, the road winds southward and downward through a series of 
mountain valleys. One of these is the striking Quebrada de 
Humahuaca, just above Jujuy, a town lying in a warm valley at the 
moderate altitude of 4,166 feet. Salta, next city south, is 3,894 feet 
high while Tucuman, down on the level land at the base of the moun- 
tains, is only 1,476 feet above sea level. Because of its mild climate 
and plentiful rainfall Tucuman has become the major sugarcane area 
of Argentine. The road passes for miles through green canefields 
before running into drier country around Santiago de Estero, adjacent 
to the Chaco of northern Argentina, a low flat region given over to 
— and cottongrowing. Santiago de Estero is only 623 feet above 
sea level. 

The road runs level and straight from Santiago del Estero to 
Cordoba, one of Argentina’s most interesting cities, a traditional cen- 
ter of culture since early colonial days. In the cool range of hills 
rising to the west of the city nestle innumerable resort hotels to which 
people from Buenos Aires flock in the summer months. The route 
strikes southeast from Cordoba across the pampas to Rosario, large 
industrial city on the Parana River, following the river a few miles, 
then turning south to Pergamino, where it joins the highway from 
Chile, and runs into Buenos Aires. 

The traveler who makes his headquarters in Buenos Aires at the 
beautiful Hotel Plaza will have his first point of sightseeing interest 
just as he steps out of Hotel Plaza—Plaza San Martin, with its im- 
posing monument to General San Martin, the great national hero. 
On and about the plaza you find also the Foreign Office and 
the Kavanagh skyscraper and the beginning of the popular Calle 
Florida and the fashionable Avenida Santa Fe. Near y are the re- 
tiro stations of the Mitre, Belgrano, and San Martin Railways, and 
the clock tower presented by the British community to the Argentine 
nation in 1910. 

Calle Florida south to north from Calle Rivadavia to Plaza San 
Martin. It is one of the principal streets in Buenos Aires and is 
lined with shops of all kinds. During most of the day vehicular 
traffic is stopped and Calle Florida becomes a pedestrian promenade. 
The newspaper La Nacion building as well as the leading Sepattniait 
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stores—Harrods, Casa Tow, and Gath & Chaves—are located on this 
street. Reference has been made to Calle Rivadavia; this is reputed 
to be the longest straight course through any city in the world; it 
might be called the city’s spinal column since all the streets crossing 
it both north and south have their numerical source at its intersection. 
Rivadavia was the first President of the Republic of Argentina. 

Avenida Santa Fe is, in some respects, the Fifth Avenue of Buenos 
Aires and like its prototype forms the main thoroughfare of the fash- 
ionable shopping district. Also, many of the smartest shops are to 
be found on the narrower streets leading off it on the north side. The 
well-to-do residential section is situated within the triangle framed 
by Avenida Santa Fe, Calle Junin, and Avenida Liberatador General 
San Martin. 

Avenida Liberatador General San Martin is a beautiful, wide, tree- 
lined avenue running north past the Recoleta Park and through 
Palermo Park. This avenue is laid out along the lines of the Champs 
Elysees in Paris. Here are many of the embassy buildings, includin 
the residence of the U.S. Ambassador, the National Art Gallery, anc 
the Museum of Decorative Arts; monuments presented by the Span- 
ish, French, and German communities to the Argentine nation; and 
many modern apartment buildings and palatial private residences. 
In Palermo Park are beautiful rose gardens, botanical gardens; also 
the zoo and many recreational facilities. 

Plaza de Mayo, practically at the south end of Calle Florida, em- 
braces the cathedral in which is the tomb of General San Martin; 
Casa Rosada, the Government House; the Ministry of Economy ; and 
the city hall. Nearby is a monument to Don Juan de Garay, founder 
of the city. 

From -_ de Mayo, the Avenida de Mayo extends west to Plaza 
del Congreso. In this plaza stand the Congress buildings, con- 
structed on the lines of the Capitol in Washington, D.C. The white 
marble building is beautifully located in front of a majestic monu- 
ment and fountains. 

Argentina has every reason to be proud of the Buenos Aires Mu- 
nicipal Opera House, the Teatro Colon. The present theater was 
opened in 1908, seats 3,500, and is claimed to be the largest and best 
equipped opera house in the world. Certainly it surpasses any other 
in elegance and comfort. 

El Teatro Nacional de Comedia is owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment and offers classical and modern plays featuring Argentine 
stock companies. E] Teatro del Pueblo is financed by the city gov- 
ernment and offers both classical and modern plays. There is a touch 
of poetry in the name and location of El Caminito. The famed 
tango composer, Juan de Dios Filiberto, in one of his best known 
works, “Caminito,” alludes to an old and narrow alley in the Boca 
district. In homage to the musician, the footpath has been decorated 
with the works of well known Argentine artists and sculptors. El 
Caminito, an open air theater, is situated in this picturesque valley. 

Buenos Aires was long dominated commercially from Lima, Peru, 
seat of the Spanish viceroyalty in South America and smugglin 
developed into a lucrative industry. Convinced that no colony sealed 
ever be free until the Spaniards were driven from the west coast of 
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South America, Gen. Jose de San Martin, in 1814, set about forming 
and training an army to cross the Andes and strike at the Spaniards 
there. As previously mentioned his meticulously planned campaign 
undertaken in 1817 is one of the world’s greatest mountain warfare 
operations. It gave Chile her freedom and was followed by an ex- 

dition to Peru in which he liberated that ancient stronghold of 
Spanish rule. Together with Simon Bolivar, San Martin completely 
destroyed the power of Spain in South America. However, the in- 
dependent movement. was unfortunately followed by bitter strife 
among the people who had been liberated. Unwilling to participate 
in this sort of strife, San Martin sought exile in France. When he 
died in Boulogne sur Mer in 1850 at the age of 72 only seven people 
attended his funeral. 

The most desirable Pan American Highway route from Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is through Uruguay, 
which is outlined in the discussion of the Pan American Highway in 
Uruguay. 
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The main route of the Pan American Highway into Bolivia crosses 
the Peruvian border at Desaguadero and continues via Guaqui and 
El Alto to La Paz, the capital city of the country. An alternate 
route begins at Puerto Acosta near the Peru border and runs parallel 
to the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca to Ancoraimes, where it bears 
southeast to Achacachi, thence south to La Paz. Both routes con- 
tinue through Argentina to Buenos Aires. 

The general direction of the main route, as well as the alternate 
route, is from north to south across the cold Bolivian highlands. 

Following the primary route, present stops include La Paz, Oruro, 
Potosi, Camargo, and Villazén or La Quiaca (the latter across the 
border in Argentina). La Paz is the only stopover in Bolivia where 
first class modern hotel accommodations are encountered. The road 
runs first across the altiplano, the high, dry plateau at 12,000 to 14,000 
feet above sea level which lies between the eastern and western 
cordillera. From Oruro on the edge of the altiplano the highway 
enters the central cordillera and climbs to an altitude of 13,600 feet 
at Potosi. The remainder of the route to the Argentine border lies 
through a sparsely populated region of the Andes. Villazén, the last 
Bolivian town before the border is reached is at an altitude of over 
11,000 feet. 

Describing the route in more detail, the starting point, Desagua- 
dero, on the southwestern shore of Lake Titicaca, straddles the 
Desaguadero River, Titicaca’s only outlet. On one side of the river 
the town is Peruvian, on the other Bolivian. From here the road 
follows along the lakeshore some 15 miles to Guaqui, the principal 
Bolivian lake port, and then strikes across the level altiplano in the 
direction of La Paz. Ten miles beyond Guaqui is the town of Tia- 
huanaco, near the famous ruins of the same name. Ancient Tia- 
huanaco was the center of a highland culture predating that of the 
Incas, and the remains of huge stone structures have fascinated 
archaeologists since the first Spaniards saw them. The road continues 
eastward toward the majestic snow-topped mountain wall of the Cor- 
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dillera Real. El] Alto overlooks a deep narrow chasm, at the bottom 
of which, 1,400 feet below, lies the city of La Paz. The road twists 
and turns sharply as it descends into the gorge. 

Bolivia’s capital, 12,000 feet above sea level, is the world’s highest 
big city, and is picturesquely situated down in the gorge of the Rio 
La Paz, in view of the great white peaks of Illimani and Illampu; 
its interesting streets, heat the distinctive costumes of Indians and 
Cholos contrast. with the conventional dark clothes of the city people; 
its surging Sunday market that fills all the streets in the San Fran- 
cisco section ; its ancient churches and modern homes—all go to make 
it a unique travel experience. 

While the legal capital of Bolivia is Sucre, the actual seat of gov- 
ernment is located in La Paz, one of the most picturesque but yet the 
least known of the capital cities of South America. At the same time, 
La Paz is also the most fantastically located capital in the world, for 
not only does it stand at an altitude of 12,000 feet above sea level, but 
it appears to be buried in a canyon 1,400 feet deep—a canyon sur- 
rounded by irregularly shaped, snow-capped peaks which include 
Tilimani and Illampu, both of which rise to more than 21,000 feet. 
This valley is only 3 miles wide, so that as the city grows it must climb 
the steep slopes. 

La Paz was first an Indian settlement; when Alonzo de Mendoza 
came from Peru in 1548 he established it as a Spanish city for it was 
located along the main route from Cuzco, Peru, to the southern prov- 
inces. La Paz, like Caracas in Venezuela, was first given a long name 
“Ciudad de Nuestra Senora de la Paz,” City of Our Lady of Peace. 

The center of La Paz is Plaza Murillo; the cathedral and the presi- 
dential palace are on the southwest side of the plaza, while the capitol 
building is on the southeast. The cathedral, Basilica of Our Lady of 
Peace, took over a century to build and is one of the largest in South 
America, with a capacity of 10,000. 

One of the natural highlights of Bolivia is Lake Titicaca, the high- 
est navigable body of water in the world (12,500 feet) and the largest 
lake in South America. This vast inland sea serves as an important 
transportation route between Peru and Bolivia. It covers an area 
equal to that of Lake Erie and usually its surface is as smooth as glass. 
In the middle of the lake are two islands connected with the ancestral 
religion of the Incas, the isles of the Sun and the Moon. On the latter 
are ruins of the Palace of the Vestal Virgins, and of a temple dedicated 
to the “Moon Mother.” Sun Isle was lavishly decorated with a temple 
of gold and was so named because it caught the first rays of the morn- 
ing sun. The Incas believed that the Sun God placed his children 
Manco Capac and Mama Ocllo on this spot and told them to gather 
together the nearby tribes and found a nation. Just recently stone 
walls of a ruined city have become visible on the floor of Lake Titicaca; 
as evaporation has taken place this submerged city can be seen some 
95 feet. below the surface of the frigid waters. 

About 50 miles from La Paz is Tiahuanaco, a major archeological 
site of South America. A famous group of pre-Inca ruins, these pre- 
historic remains of an ancient civilization, thought to be either Colla 
or Aymara, challenge the imagination. It is believed by some that the 
giant monoliths found in the ancient city Tiahuanaco antedate even 
the pyramids of Egypt, but archeologists have not yet solved the 
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mystery of these gaunt and melancholy ruins. The structures are 
superb examples of masonry built without mortar. The Incas learned 
much from their conquest of this region and applied their knowledge 
to the grand structures erected at Cuzco and elsewhere. 

To continue on the Pan American Highway one climbs up to the 
altiplano again, and travels southward along the western slope of the 
Cordillera Real to Oruro. This tin mining town and important rail- 
road junction is Bolivia’s third largest city. It is built on a steep hill- 
side 12,000 feet above sea level, in a range of hills rich in tin ore. 

South of Aruro the highway runs along the eastern shore of Lake 
Poopé, a shallow salt lake into which Rio Desaguadero, from Lake 
Titicaca, drains. It has not outlet but the water is kept at an even 
level by evaporation. At the northern end of the lake is the town of 
Poop6, and at the southern end, Challapata. 

The highway runs southeast from Challapata to Potosi, the fab- 
ulous silver town of colonial days. It lies at the base of a conical 
mountain which is one of the richest bodies of ore in the world. In 
the 16th century about half of the silver supply of the whole world 
came from this mountain. Then, in the present century, tin mining 
revived the economy of the community. 

From Potosi on, the route goes south through Parcoyo and Camargo 
to Villazén. 
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A ferry across the Rio de la Plata from Buenos Aires to Colonia 
connects Argentina with Uruguay. The designated route of the Pan 
American Highway is-southeast as far as Montevideo, then north on 
National No. 8 which leads to Acegua. However, through traffic to 
Brazil generally turns from Treinta y Tres to follow National No. 9 
to Rio Branco. A broad highway connects the more than 60 beaches 
along the coast from Montevideo to Chuy, on the Brazilian border, 
and rejoins the Pan American Highway route through Pelotas, Port 
Alegra, and Sao Paulo to Rio de Janeiro. This alternate section is 
a mecca for vactioners and is often called the Riviera of the Americas. 

The terrain in Uruguay is rolling throughout. On the smooth 
grassy hills that slope down to wooded valleys graze the cattle and 
sheep that are Uruguay’s wealth. The purplish haze that hangs over 
the distant hills accounts for the name often given to Uruguay—*The 
Purple Land.” 

Colonia, situated just across the river from Buenos Aires, is 
Uruguay's oldest city, having been founded in 1680 by the Portuguese. 
Now it serves as a ferry terminal; the ferry trip requires about 3 
hours. From Colonia to Montevideo the road runs through farming 
and grazing land, affording an interesting panorama. 

Handsome avenues and parks, imposing public buildings, an air 
of venerability, and above all, the gorgeous white sand beaches washed 
by startlingly blue water, contribute to making Montevideo one of 
South America’s most attractive capital cities. The succession of 
beaches stretching east along the coast from Montevideo form one of 
the great resort areas of South America. Some of the beaches have 
fashionable luxury hotels and casinos catering to the wealthiest society 
of the continent, others have simple and inexpensive accommodations; 
but all are superb for bathing and other beach sports. 

Fashioned to some extent after Paris, with wide tree-shaded boule- 
vards traversing it from one end to the other, Montevideo has a 
markedly continental atmosphere. Streets are lined with sidewalk 
cafes where people drink “cafe expresso” and carry on vigorous dis- 
cussions on topies of the day. Colorful flower and fruit stands add 
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bursts of color along the avenues, and many statues and_ public 
monuments characterize the people’s love of brave deeds and beauty. 
Bicycles are a common sight on Montevideo’s streets where until re- 
cently traffic kept to the left asin England. 

Montevideo ranks high in city planning and public services. Simply 
by dialing 213 on the telephone information may be obtained from 
the operator on train, airplane, and bus schedules, weather reports, 
movie programs, and almost anything else a tourist might wish to 
know. The operator on 214 provides such services as waking patrons 
at a specified time, or taking messages for them while they are out 
of town. 

It has been said that Montevideo is in reality three cities, the “Old 
City,” dating from 1726, the year it was founded by Bruno Mauricio 
de Zabala; the “New City,” which spread beyond the boundaries of 
the old settlement about the middle of the 19th century; and the 
“Newest City,” which began expansion out to the east, north, and 
west in the early 1900's. 

Facing the Plaza Constitucion is the cathedral with its two square 
towers and just across from it is the historic building which formerly 
housed the Cabildo, or town hall. Opposite the Port Building, the 
ship’s bell of HMS Ajax commemorates the historic battle of the 
Rio del Plata which took place on December 13, 1939, between the 
German pocket battleship, Admiral Graf Spee, and the British 
cruisers A jax, Achilles, and Eweter. 

Montevideo’s main square, the Plaza Independencia, is surrounded 
with graceful colonnades supporting tall buildings. In the center of 
the spacious square, which covers almost 2 acres of land, is the statue 
of José Artigas, Uruguay’s national hero, serene of countenance as 
he surveys the progress of the land he fought to free. Around him 
rise the Palacio Salvo, highest building in the city, the executive 
palace, and the museum of natural history. 

Montevideo’s main street is the Avenida 18 de Julio, more familiarly 
called Dieciocho, lined with department stores, movie theatres, and 
shops. Its name commemorates the day the Uruguayan Constitution 
was adopted. The avenue extends to the famous statue of the gaucho, 
then continues to Parque Batlle y Ordones, named after Uruguay’s 
great President. Branching off from the statue of the gaucho another 
_— Avenida Constituyente, leads to the residential suburb of 

ocitos. 

At the extreme end of Parque Batlle is the national stadium with 
a seating capacity of 80,000. Soccer matches held here attract many 
thousands of enthusiastic spectators for this national sport of 
Uruguay. An international championship match ranks among the 
most exciting games in the world oF sports. There are other athletic 
fields in the park for tennis, bicycling, and other sports events. 
Among the many beautiful monuments and statues the one which at- 
tracts most attention is the very realistic monument to Uruguay’s 
pioneers—La Carreta. The life-size bronze group depicts three yoke 
of oxen drawing a covered wagon, followed by a horseman and two 
free oxen. The statue calls to mind our own covered wagons. 

One of the main arteries of the city is Avenida Agraciada, a cor- 
ridor of modern buildings leading to the legislative palace, acclaimed 
by many as the finest building of its kind in South America. No 
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expense was spared in obtaining the best quality materials to use in its 
construction—45 varieties of marble and 62 different kinds of granite 
were used in its interior. The building is richly furnished and car- 
peted and holds many historic paintings. Here the senate and the 
house of representatives meet. 

From the legislative palace, Avenida Flores runs north past the 
Faculty of Medicine, and Avenida Agraciada continues on the Parque 
El Parado, the largest and oldest park in Montevideo. This park is 
especially beautiful in November when over 800 varieties of roses 
burst into bloom. A number of delightful walks lead to the botanical 
museum, the municipal library, and the museum of fine arts. 

There are many attractive parks in Montevideo, but the most popular 
of all is Parque Rodo. Planted with ombu, palm, paradise, and 
eucalyptus trees, and set with a large artificial lake, the park is a 
much used recreational center. It adjoins Ramirez Beach on the bay. 
Besides the national museum of fine arts, an open-air theater and a 
children’s park, there are a number of popular restaurants for lunches 
and refreshments. South of the park the rolling lawns of the Monte- 
video Golf Club spread to the banks of the Rio do la Plata. 

Across the bay from the golf course and beyond the peninsula on 
which the old city is located is the hill which according to legend gave 
the city its name. “Monte vide eu” (I saw a mountain), shouted 
Magellan’s lookout when he saw a dim outline on the horizon. A road 
winds around the hill until it reaches a platform just below the old 
Spanish fortress which is today a historical museum. The lighthouse 
rising from the center of the fort sends its light beaming out to sea. 

The spectacular Rambla Naciones Unidas, or United Nations Drive, 
circles the city in a ribbonlike course from one end to the other along 
the waterfront. Almost no private or commercial building is per- 
mitted to break the view of the wide expanse of dazzling sand and 
water. Beginning at Arroyo Miguelete, the rambla circles Capurro 
Beach and continues on past Playa Ramirez. 

The modern beach of Carrasco is also a fashionable suburb of 
Montevideo, with lovely shaded streets and handsome brick- and stone- 
trimmed homes. Carrasco is famed for its luxurious resort hotel, 
the Carrasco, with its casino open all summer. Montevideo’s fine 
modern airport lies just beyond Carrasco, only a little more than 9 
miles from the center of town. 

Leaving Montevideo the highway runs back into the hills away from 
the coast. The direction is generally northeast through attractive 
hill-girdled Minas and Jose Pedro Varela to Treinta y Tres. This 
last city is named for the “Thirty-three Immortals” who led the final 
fight for the independence of Uruguay. 

The route generally followed runs northeast to Rio Branco, on the 
Yaguaron River. The mile-long Maua International Bridge connects 
Rio Branco with Juguarao on the Brazilian side of the river. The 


other route from Treinta y Tres runs north to the frontier town of 


Acegua, 

After the ferry crossing to Colonia, Uruguay, the distance via the 
Rio Branco route is 412 miles which includes 39 miles currently des- 
ignated as dry weather road. The distance via the regular route 
to Acequa is 394 miles, 320 paved and 74 all weather. There is no 
dry weather mileage on this route. 
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Lavras do Sul. Cacapava do Sul (Jacui River 

crossed by ferry). 


1 Cross Guaiba River by ferry, 2 miles. 


In 1944 Brazil drew up a national highway plan, calling for several 
trunk routes to be included in the Pan American Highway system. 
Of these, the most used will undoubtedly be the Getulio Vargas High- 
way, which will run from Jaguarao, on the Uruguayan border, 
through Porto Alegre, Curitiba, Sao Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro. 

At present the only feasible route to drive over is the Vargas High- 
way. Although the Jaguarao-Porto.Alegre section, as called for 
in the highway plan, has not yet been completed, it is possible to 
travel between these points over existing all-weather roads. From 
Porto Alegre to Rio de Janeiro the highway is open. It is paved 
between Porto Alegre and Caxias and from Sao Paulo to Rio. The 
remaining section, Caxias-Curitiba-Sao Paulo, is all-weather. The 
Vargas Highway will eventually reach Belem at the mouth of the 
mighty Amazon, but until there is a connection with the Venezuelan 
road the Pan American Highway may be considered as ending at 
Rio de Janeiro. It is also possible to travel over existing all-weather 
roads from Acegua and from Uruguaiana to Sao Leopoldo,- just 
north of Porto Alegre on the Vargas Highway. 

From Jaguarao to Porto Alegre the highway runs just back from 
the Lagoa dos Patos, a large lagoon lying in the sandy coastal zone 
between the hills and the ocean. Porto Alegre, the most important 
industrial city of southern Brazil, is at the northern end of the lagoon. 

From Curitiba to Sao Paulo the highway continues to wind as it 
crosses rolling plains and forest-covered hills. There is a choice 
of routes at the town of Capao Bonito, the main highway gomg 
through Pilar and Piedade; the alternate road running a little far- 
ther north and passing through the cities of Itapetininga and Soro- 
caba. The two branches come together at Cotia, about 20 miles ont 
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of Sao Paulo. Sao Paulo is Brazil's second largest city and its most 
important industrial center. It is located on a plateau back from the 
ocean, at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. 

The steep Serra do Mar, a part of the same escarpment between 
Curitiba and Paranague, separates Sio Paulo from the port of Santos, 
38 miles by road to the south. The great area of coffee plantations 
which has made Brazil famous for its coffee is some distance to the 
north of the city. 

A modern new mapheony between Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 
passes continuously through the hills and low, verdure-covered moun- 
tains until it reaches Rio. Here is the present end of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway, in this famous capital city on Guanabara Bay. 

Rio de Janeiro has a spectacular geographical] setting. Long be- 
fore Portuguese navigators discovered, in 1502, the landlocked bay 
which they named “River of January,” great mountains apparently 
had hurled themselves, helter-skelter, into the sea and then thrust 
their peaks skyward from the waters. One of these peaks was named 
Rao de Agucar or Sugar Loaf at the entrance to Guanabara Bay. 
Another peak was named Corcovado or Hunchback from whose 
heights today the statue of Christ looks down upon the city. The 
statue of Christ the Redeemer was begun in 1931 and required 5 years 
for construction at a cost of $250,000. It is the work of Heitor Silva 
Costa; the statue itself is 99 feet high, the spread from fingertip to 
fingertip is 92 feet; and the total weight of the monument is 1,145 
tons. 

To the north of the city rise the Organ Mountains. Between this 
geen wall of mountains and the sparkling bay and sea, a narrow 

ton of white sandy beach stretches in graceful contours south- 
ward. 

From a military camp at the base of Sugar Loaf, Rio de Janeiro 
grew into a royal city, became capital of the monarchy and empire, 
then of the Republic of Brazil. From its central zone—the commer- 
cial and shopping section—Rio’s suburbs reach outward and upward 
over mountain ridges; wind through narrow chasms and around bays 
and beaches. Miles of modern docks run northward along the water- 
front. ‘Tall smokestacks to the north denote the factory section. Rio 
is second only to Sao Paulo as Brazil’s leading industrial city, and 
second only to Santos as its greatest port. 

The architectural beauty of the city, its numerous parks and plazas, 
and miles of scenic drives are the result of careful planning. From 
the steamship passenger landing pier the traveler steps out on Maua 
Plaza where the city’s principal thoroughfare, Avenida Rio Branco, 
begins. Walking up this broad, tree-shaded avenue, with its mosaic 
ddbewrilien there are many new buildings of advanced modern design. 
Rua do Ouvidor, one of the main shopping streets, is lined with fash- 
ionable shops and jewelry stores displaying Brazil’s wealth of gems. 
Two of the city’s narrow streets are closed to vehicular traffic, adding 
greatly to the pleasure of shopping and strolling. At the end of the 
mile-long Avenida Rio Branco is the Monroe Palace, a reproduction 
of the Brazilian pavilion at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904, this 
building was originally constructed for the Pan American Congress 
held in 1906. 
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Turning south at the end of the Avenida Rio Branco the scenic 
beach drive. Avenida Beira-Mar, begins at Paris Plaza and follows 
the curve of the beaches—Russel, Flamengo, Botafogo, famed Copa- 
cabana, Ipanema, and Leblon. Near the beginning of this drive is 
the Lapa district, reminiscent of Montmarte of Paris, with its cafes, 
cabarets, and nightclubs. Continuing along the seafront is the park- 
like Gloria section, with fine hotels, residences, and the Cardinal’s 
palace. Aristocratic Paysandu Street, lined with stately rows of 
royal palms, runs at right angles to Flamengo Bay and at the end, 
surrounded by a beautiful park, is Guanabara Palace, formerly the 
residence of the President of the Republic and now the city 

all. 


The famous Copacabana Beach of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as seen from 
Copacabana Palace Hotel. 


Continuing around Botafogo Bay, there is the point of land called 
Morro da Urea. Towering above the Urca residential section is the 
domelike Sugar Loaf; the summit (1,200 feet) may be reached by 
cable car, the trip bemg made'in two stages from the station-at Praia 
Vermelha. Then comes fabulous Copacabana Beach in the form of 
a crescent, its skyline dominated by tall modernistic apartment 
buildings and hotels. There is bathing all year round. World famous 
is the walk for miles along the beach promenade laid in black and 
white mosaic. 

Beyond Ipanema and Leblon beaches there is the interesting circuit 
of Gavea, which skirts Lagoa Rodrigo de Freitas, a large lagoon. 
On one shore is the racetrack of the jockey club. Driving along 
Avenida Niemeyer, which cuts into thick forest, the motorist comes 
to various golf courses and polo fields; thence into the Tijuca National 
Forest, with its crystal waterfalls, the “Emperor’s Table,” and nu- 
merous scenic spots. 
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A visit to the century-old botanical garden, across from the jockey 
club, is interesting and worthwhile. Founded by Dom Joao VI, it 
contains more than 5,000 specimens of plants, a museum, library, 
laboratory, and orchid house. 

Another interesting trip is the beautiful drive to Corcovado Moun- 
tain, passing through Santa Teresa with its fine mansions built along 
terraced streets, ascending a scenic mountain road to Painteras, where 
there is a hotel and the beginning of the ancient Carioca Aqueduct. 
(Carioca means “White Man’s House” in the language of the people 
who originally inhabited the region.) 

Rio ns Janeiro has a wealth of fine museums, churches, and cul- 
tural institutions; especially important are the National Museum of 
Natural History in the former imperial palace in Quinta da Boa 
Vista Park; the National Historical Museum; the Itamarati Palace 
housing the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; the National School of 
Fine Arts; the University of Brazil; the University of the Federal 
District ; the National Library, with over a million volumes. A bril- 
liant opera season marks each year at the Municipal Theatre; it was 
here that Toscanini first won acclaim as a conductor. 

Rio de Janeiro has more than 200 churches, among those especially 
noteworthy being: Santo Antonio, Sao Bento and its monastery, Our 
Lady of Canilaria, Our Lady of Carmo, the Cathedral, and Our 
Lady of Penha. The Church of Our Lady of Penha,.located.atop a 
high rugged butte and outlined in electric lights at night, is famous 
for its 365 steps and for its annual religious festival in October. 

There are several interesting ida in Guanabara Bay. Fine 
bathing beaches, hotels, restaurants, and good fishing make them 
favorite places for recreational outings. e most popular islands 
are Governador and Paqueta. These islands may be reached via 
ferry boats that leave from 15 de Novembro Square. 

In the days of the empire, Petropolis, the colorful city that nestles 
in the Organ Mountains, was a royal resort, founded by the Emperor 
of Brazil, Dom Pedro II, for whom it is named. Here he built a 
summer palace (now the Museum of the Empire) and encouraged 
colonization by Swiss families who gave the city an Alpine atmosphere, 
sans snow. The Museum of the Empire houses priceless empire col- 
lections of furniture and objects that spell out the history of the 
imperial regime. Just as the visitor enters the museum he is provided 
with soft slippers that loosely fit over his shoes; this is done to pro- 
tect the highly polished floors of the museum. The remains of Dom 
Pedro and his empress rest.in the Pantheon of the Sovereigns. 

Today, Petropolis is still the summer capital of Brazil and one of 
its most fashionable resorts, noted for its scenic beauty, invigorating 
mountain air, and the palatial Hotel Quitandinha. This hotel, built 
on the site of the Fazenda Quitandinha, is a complete resort in itself, 
affording the ultimate in luxury and entertainment. An imposing 
edifice of Norman-Swiss architecture, it has the Organ Mountains for 
background and a large artificial lake in the foreground. It has some 
300 apartments; a warm-water swimming pool adjoining its winter 
garden; extensive flower gardens and a wealth of facilities for both 
indoor and outdoor sports. In fact, words alone are completely inade- 
quate to describe the full grandeur of this famous resort hotel. 
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A motor trip from Rio de~Janeiro to Petropolis is, in itself, an 
experience that will live long in memory. The road winds upward 
for 45 miles through the wooden Organ Mountains to an altitude of 
2,775 feet. The cobblestone streets and mountain streams, which wind 
through the town like canals, are shaded by ancient ficus trees. 
Behind high, well-kept hedges are the estates of many aristocratic 
Lc nig and foreign diplomats who make Petropolis their summer 

ome. 

Sao Paulo, another Brazilian city visited by the Committee on Public 
Works, on the Pan American Highway, fills the world’s coffee cups, 
the State of Sio Paulo being the greatest coffee-producing region on 
the globe. 


Sand sculpture on Copacabana-Beach, Rio de Janeiro; Rio is noted for its many 
fine beach facilities and mosaic sidewalks. 


The State of Sao Paulo is the wealthiest and most populous in Brazil. 
Nearly 3 million immigrants, the great majority European, have 
poured into this region since 1880. Santos, on the Atlantic coast 200 
miles south of Rio de Janeiro, is the world’s greatest coffee port and 
the marine gateway to the State’s capital city, Sio Paulo. In this 
Brazilian State alone are more than a billion coffee trees and between 
3 and 4 million acres of cotton. 

The city of Sao Paulo has become Brazil’s most important industrial 
center. Its workers keep 20,000 mills and manufacturing establish- 
ments busy turning out textiles, furniture, drugs and chemicals, cloth- 
ing and shoes, paint, cement, and many other products. Only 
superlatives are used in describing Sao Paulo’s industrial growth and 
the driving energy of the Paulistas, the popular name for residents 
of the State and its capital city. 
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But there is more to Sao Paulo than factories. This is a city of 
gardens, parks, and impressive buildings. The business section, 

own as the Triangle, centers around the Praca do Patriarea; ra- 
diating outward from this square are avenues leading to all parts of 
the city and its suburbs. 

On the outskirts of the city is Ipiranga Park with its interesting 
Paulista Museum. On historic Ipiranga Hill, Dom Pedro I pro- 
claimed Brazil’s independence with the now famous slogan of “Inde- 
pendence or Death,” the Grito do Ipiranga. Some of the residential 
sections are parks in themselves, such as the fashionable Jardin 
America. The Parque do Estado is famous for its beautiful orchid 
gardens. 

A special tourist attraction is Butantan Institute located 6 miles 
from the center of the city. This unique institution is devoted to the 
development of antisnakebite serums as part of its broad program of 
scientific research. 

The State university’s buildings are scattered throughout the city 
of Sio Paulo. The Municipal Stadium, among the largest and finest 
in the world, has a capacity of 80,000 spectators with demonstration 
area sufficient for 10,000 participants. 

Rubber, which is produced from the sap of the Hevea tree, is an 
important agricultural product in Brazil. To protect the industry, 
the Government originally forbade the shipment of rubber trees and 
seeds out of the country, but a British planter smuggled seeds out. of 
Brazil; the seeds were planted in London and the seedlings were sent 
to India, Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula. Rubber trees are cul- 
tivated on plantations in Brazil; the largest is at Belterra on the Rio 
Tapajos, a large tributary of the Amazon. This plantation, which 
cost several million dollars, was established by Henry Ford; it was 
sold in 1946 to the Brazilian Government. 

The agricultural development of Brazil makes for interesting and 
instructive trips through rural areas. Coffee, cotton, and fruits are 
grown on the plateaus and hill slopes. Brazilnuts, cocoa, and vege- 
table oil seeds thrive in the valleys. Corn and rice are crops of the 
plateau, valley, and plain. Maté, Brazilian tea, is cultivated in the 
south. Tobacco is grown in the northeast; also castorbeans, for 
medicinal oils; also oil used in the making of soaps, paints, and oil 
varnishes. 

All navel oranges are grown from seeds that originated in Brazil. 
In 1871 the seeds were brought to the United States and planted in 
Washington by our Department of Agriculture. Three years later 
Brazil’s navel orange trees were growing in California. 

Many millions of cattle roam the vast pasture lands of Rio Grande 
do Sul and Mato Grosso. Mineral resources of the country appear 
to be beyond measure and e from high-grade iron ore to diamonds. 
poanike most famous steel mill is located at Volta Redonda, near Rio 

e Janeiro. 


, the new capital of Brazil. 


The Palace of Dawn, the residence of the President, in Brasilia 
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BRASILIA 


Brasilia, the new national capital city of Brazil is now a reality. 

Because Brasilia represents what is perhaps the most ae 
overall public works program in the world today, the members o 
the Committee on Public orks who attended the 11th International 
Road Congress in Rio de Janeiro took advantage of the opportunity 
to visit Brasilia and inspect the progress being made in this completely 
planned city. 

Brasilia has come into being largely through the determination of 
Dr. Juscelino Kubitschek, President of the ieeitin of Brazil, who 
called on one of his most competent assistants, Israel Pinhero, to 
guide the gigantic enterprgse to build the new capital city. 

A company named “Novacap” was formed and the best technicians 
of Brazil were recruited to collaborate in the undertaking. In a few 
taonths the entire governmental machinery was working at full speed 
and the silent plain (previously set aside as a Federal «district -for 
the new cpanel) was traversed by new roads and skyscrapers were 

ing up. 

“Gan. of Brazilians have already been born in Brasilia and each 
wedding might be captioned “the beginning of a new life in a new 
city.” en members of the Committee on Public Works visited 
Brasilia they witnessed a wedding ceremony in the Chapel of Our 
Lady Fatima, which was attended by President Kubitschek. 


> 


Construction of modern apartment buildings to house government workers in 
126 Brasilia. 


: 


Partial view of Congress buildings in Brasilia in course of construction. 


Brasilia is located in a specially designated Federal district in the 
central plateau in the State of Goids, 584 miles northwest of Rio de 
Janeiro. The altitude in the center of the city is 3,840 feet above 
sea level at the 16th parallel and consequently has a moderate tem- 
perature throughout the year. It is about 3 hours by air from Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The topography of the region shows a slightly undulated terrain ; 
well watered by several streams; natural fields with occasional small 
forests; hardly any jungle; stone-free soil with a high degree of 
fertility. An underground sheet of water is spread all over the area. 
Streams have good flows even in the dry season, 

When the dam of the Rio Paranoa is finished, Brasilia will have a 
water supply sufficient to supply a city of 3 million. The Para- 
noa powerplant will produce 25,000 kilowatts of electric energy. 
Other sources will produce more than enough electric energy to supply 
the new Brasilia and its environs. 

The pilot plan of Brasilia, the creation of Lucio Costa, the famous 
Brazilian architect, and his associate, Oscar Niemeyer, the designer 
of the United Nations building in New York, is substantially like an 
airplane. The nose consists of the Palace of the Dawn, the residence 
of the President, with the President’s private chapel. The legislative 
and executive buildings and offices are in the fuselage; also the min- 
istries, public buildings, and the cathedral. Two-thirds of the in- 
habitants will live in self-sufficient areas surrounded by a tree belt, 
these areas comprising the wings of the plane. A monumental radio 
and TV tower will crown the highest point (4,920 feet) in the city. 
In the commercial zone, separate lanes will be used by pedestrians and 
by motor vehicles with their own parking places. 
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As previously mentioned, the famed architects Lucio Costa and 
Oscar Niemeyer form the team that is responsible for the design and 
construction of the city. 

All of the construction workers and their families (more than 40,- 
000) are housed in the Pioneer Center, which closely resembles the 
old towns in western United States. When no longer needed the 
Pioneer City will be inundated by the waters impounded by the 
Paranoa Dam. 

The Palace of Dawn was designed by the architect Oscar Niemeyer 
and is situated on the artificially created Lake Paranoa; its colonnades 

ive the building the appearance of hardly resting on the ground. 
Walkinows Brazilian artists were invited to embellish the Palace of 
Dawn, and striking bronze sculpture by Ceschiatti has been placed in 
front of the palace. 

In a brooklet published by the Brazilian Government, “This Is 
Brasilia”, there is this significant statement about the creation of 
Brasilia: “Although Brasilia is a state enterprise, it will grow and 
ae thanks to the private people who see in the future capital a 
new phase of national economy; the State opens the road so that 


private enterprise can carry on without any hindrance.” 

In the Plaza of the Three Powers are the Senate and House of 
Representatives buildings, the judiciary buildings; to the left rear of 
the judiciary is the supreme tribunal and to the right rear, the Palace 
of the Central Plateau which will be occupied by the executive offices. 
When the Committee on Public Works members were in Brasilia (Sep- 
tember 1959) construction was well along on these buildings. 


View in the Pioneer Center erected to house and serve personnel engaged in 
the construction of Brasilia. When no longer needed the site and buildings 
will be inundated by waters impounded by the Paranoa Dam. 
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In the ultramodern commercial section, the banks, offices, and stores 
will be connected by galleries which will be used by pedestrians. Mo- 
tor vehicles will park on a different gradient. 

In the residential area there are superblocks consisting of 11 apart- 
ment buildings each of six floors with 456 apartments, with necessary 
service buildings to make each superblock self-sufficient. The city 
plan calls for 22 such superblocks. 

Brasilia has what is termed the most modern hotel in Latin 
America—the Brasilia Palace Hotel—with 135 luxury apartments— 
and was built in less than a year. Its architectural design is ultra- 
modern to conform to the plan for the city. No air conditioning has 
been incorporated in building design as it is not deemed necessary in 
view of the ideal climatic conditions that will prevail throughout the 
year. There is no seasonal differential in the Brasilia Federal Dis- 
trict area, 

Public and private financing agencies have participated in the con- 
struction of buildings in Brasilia. It is estimated that the cost of all 
construction by Novacap will reach 11 billion cruzeiros and this cost 
will be defrayed by the sale of 80,000 residential lots and thousands 
of small farms surrounding the new capital. The superblocks of 
buildings are being erected by the Institute of Bank Employees. The 
IAPI (Social Security for Industrial Workers) has furnished one 
billion cruzeiros toward construction of the capital. The IPASE 
(Civil Servants Social Service) is building several modern apart- 
ment. buildings. The IAPB ( Bankers’ Institute), Empresa de Con- 
strucoes Gerais S/A, the Savings Bank of Brasilia, and other groups 
have been identified with construction and financing. The Savings 
Bank (Caixa Economica Federal do Rio de Janeiro) is constructing 
40 or more shop buildings which will be sold on long-term contracts. 
Moving to Brasilia 

As this report is being prepared the task of moving the Federal 
Government of Brazil to Brasilia is well under way. 

The Brasilia Palace Hotel will offer 500 apartments and another 
100 in hotels now being built are scheduled to be ready by the April 
1960, deadline. Residential apartments will be available either par- 
tially or totally furnished. For the initial group of families moving 
to Brasilia by April 1960, there will be 3,234 residential units com- 
pleted, distributed among the various buildings of the Social Security 
Institutes, Novacap, and the Caixa Economica Federal. 

The telephone service will have 5,000 units in operation by April, 
together with a microwave station. Electricity, coming from 
Cachoeira Dourada power station, will be sufficient for a population of 
80,000, which will be realized before the Paranoa hydroelectric station 
is completed. The water and sewage systems are being completed and 
all pluvial water systems should be ready by April. An official super- 
market to facilitate the purchase of foods is being built. Housewives 
will be able to cook foodstuff arriving from the neighboring cities of 
Anapolis, Ceres, and Boiana, with bottled gas. At present the 70,000 
inhabitants of the pioneer city are getting greenstuffs and vegetables 
from nearby farms operated by Japanese farmers. 

Since early 1959 a 260-bed hospital and first aid center has been 
functioning. This is being expanded to provide further medical 
accommodations. Schools, from kindergarten through “ginasio,” are 
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being operated by several religious orders and by Novacap the 
company which has been developing Brasilia under Government 
auspices. Families moving to the new capital will find a theater, 
movie house, and social clubs for recreation. Among the latter are 
included the Paranoa social and sport club, the country club, and 
the yacht club. 

The task force in charge of transferring the Government’s functions 
and personnel to Brasilia by April 1960, foresees an initial moving 
of 3,388 families. In this number are included 389 senators and 
deputies and 932 civil servants. By then, the Federal chamber and 
senate buildings as well as the 26-floor congressional office building 
will be ready. 

The executive group to be moved includes the President and his 
close assistants, 105 cabinet civil servants, and the President’s civil 
and military staffs. For this group the Palacio da Alvorada has been 
ready for some time, while the Palacio do Palanalto will be ready 
April 1960. 

So that legislative and executive decisions made in the new capital 
become law, the national press, which prints the “Diario Oficial” 
and the “Diario do Congresso” will be so set up that they can be 
published in Rio on April 20 and in Brasilia the following day. 

The judiciary group will be composed of the Federal supreme 
court (11 ministers and 118 civil servants), the court of accounts 
(9 ministers and 467 civil servants), the Federal court of appeals 
(9 ministers and 137 civil servants), and the superior electoral court 
(7 ministers and 127 civil servants). This group, and a further 
885 judges and civil servants will work in the Palacio do Supremo 
which is completed. 

The Public Service Administration Department will move 105 
emyployees to Brasilia. The Ministers with their respective ministries 
and cabinets will make a further total of 975 persons. By April 
the 11 nine-story buildings to house this personnel will be finished. 
Some Federal departments, such as the ports and channels administra- 
tion, will remain in Rio de Janeiro. 


Roaps BRASILIA 
HIGHWAY FROM RIO DE JANEIRO TO BRASILIA VIA BELO HORIZONTE 


The deadline for completion of the highway from Belo Horizonte 
to Brasilia is April 1960, On April 21, 1960, President Kubits- 
check plans to dedicate the new capital. The road from Rio de 
Janeiro to Belo Horizonte, 290 miles, is completed and paved as of 
this report date. From Belo Horizonte to Paraopeba, 83 miles, also 
is completed and paved. The road from Sao Paulo to Rio de Janeiro, 
266 miles, is completed and paved. The road directly from Sao Paulo 
to Belo Horizonte to connect with the Basilia-Belo Horizonte road, 
375 miles, is reported as paved or all-weather. 

The highway situation is shown in the following map, furnished 
through the courtesy of the International Road Federation : 
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The balance of the highway, from Paraopeba to Brasilia, 379 miles, 
is now being rushed to completion. Although legislation providing 
for the new road was signed in October 1957, the time consumed in 
preliminary engineering and administrative steps was such that 
actual construction could not get underway until April 1958, so that 
the period for completion of the work is just 2 years. 

The roadbuilders of Brazil deserve to be commended for the dis- 
patch with which they executed their assigned task. 
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BERNARDO SAYAO HIGHWAY 


One of the outstanding achievements of all time in highway con- 
struction was realized in 1959 with the opening of the gigantic 1,567- 
mile automobile road between Belem at the mouth of the Amazon 
and Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil, now officially designated the 
Bernardo Sayao Highway. The highway is thus named in honor of 
an engineer who died in building it. He was the Lieutenant Governor 
of the State of Goias, as well as a prominent engineer, who left his 
comfortable desk job to take a place in the forefront of the work as 
it progressed along the line. About 3 weeks before two converging 
construction crews met at a point called Acailandia, deep in the jungle, 
he was killed by a falling tree, while directing the completion of this 
final link, 

The accomplishment of constructing the highway through the 
Amazon jungle from Belem to Brasilia is a tribute to the Brazilian 
engineers and construction crews who collaborated in the undertaking. 
These men, mainly caboclos who had lived their whole lives in wild 
jungle regions, overcame all the seemingly unsurmountable obstacles. 
At this time much of the road is passable only for jeeps, but by 1961 
should be serviceable for other types of motor vehicles as surfacing 
continues to be improved. 

The uncomplaining nature of the road workers in enduring hard- 
ships was a constant source of amazement to all of the Americans who 
took pride in assisting them by supplying equipment and supervisory 
direction. 

Some indication of the difficulties that had to be overcome can be 
realized from the following examples. For instance, for one single 
stretch of less than 350 miles of jungle one North American construe- 
tion firm estimated costs would be virtually $90 million, after an origi- 
nal budget of $31 million had been set. in 1956 for the entire route. 

Practically 1,867,000 square miles of formerly inaccessible hinter- 
lands in the vast Amazon basin and almost limitless central plateau 
of Brazil have now been breached by this tremendous bridge linking 
the new capital of Brasilia with the world’s greatest. inland waterway 
(the Amazon) and the historic port of Belem at its mouth. It is now 
possible that Brazil’s more than 90 million head of cattle (more than 
Argentina and Uruguay combined) may have a transportation route 
to both domestic and foreign markets. Land that was in some places 
previously unknown even to explorers and to Indian tribes has at long 
last been penetrated by this great highway. 

The roadbeds for many sections were begun and completed by men 
who were parachuted, with their equipment, from helicopters that 
could find no suitable landings. Woodsmen who had never seen an 
airplane took their first view of one in which they rode off to un- 
tracked wilderness a few minutes later. Sometimes they virtually 
fought wild animals with guns in one hand while chopping out clear- 
ings with axes in the other to build airdrop depots for the landing 
of roadbuilding machinery they soon became adept at operating. 
— the nearest campfire at night was as much as 500 miles 

istant. 
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Chief construction engineer Waldir Brouhid was the directing 
head of this heroic band of men working, not only from north and 
south, but at various spreading pinpoints in between which had been 
‘arefully plotted by pigmy man in a titantic struggle with merciless 
Nature. Her capacities to hurl trillions of insects, heat, dust, torren- 
tial tropical storms and malaria-carrying mosquitoes against her small 
foe were gamely, dauntlessly, and savagely met by modern scientific 
and mechanized methods. 

Because of the compact density of the equatorial forest, where 
any ray of sunlight sprouts a new seed, fast fed by frequent rains 
that flood every rivulet to swamp everything for miles around, the 
fight against the ravages of Nature was full of never-ending forays 
and a constant challenge. There was one stretch as long as 550 
kilometers, between Porto Franco and Sao Miguel do Guama, where 
this was particularly true. There was another stretch where night 
fires had to be kept going even in the rain to keep crocodiles off the 
right-of-way destined to become a roadbed. Helicopters sometimes 
had to drop ammunition, as well as food material, machinery, equip- 
ment. and other stores and supplies. 

Not far from several of the 16 work camps en route there lay areas 
of unredeemed hinterland which will one day, when opened up, yield 
deposits of emeralds, gold, quartz, and nickel in great quantity. 

rhere are already many evidences of new development along the 
new road, even though it is still in the rough. Gurupi, for example, 
which did not exist 3 years ago now has a population of 6,000 inhab- 
itants. The region produced about 5,000 bags of rice a year then; 
now the Gurupi community produces 60,000 bags of rice. Formerly 
it took 20 days to get the rice to market in Anapolis; now it requires 
only 24 hours. In the town of Imperatriz a house a day is being built. 

enters of colonization like Bella Vista and Guama used to pro- 
duce their agricultural products 98 percent by hand labor. Today 
they are starting to use machines to do the backbreaking jobs. 

It takes about six pounds of food per man per day to feed the work- 
ing force still ieee engaged in surfacing this highway. The trac- 
tors, trucks and other machines consume more than 50,000 liters of 
diesel fuel every day. Most of this oil is supplied by the Peruvian oil 
fields and processed in a refinery in Manaus. From there it comes 
down the Amazon by river barges, the only means of transport from 
that city—other than by air. 

Seven days a week work goes on, right around the clock, through 
night and day in shifts of 6 hours each. At night they have the aid 
of huge floodlights, bathing the whole primeval forest in a glare that 
lights up the teeming activity of mighty machines and perspiration 
of an army of men whose minds are continually obsessed with the 
April 1960 deadline for completion of the tremendous task. This is 
task force bent on accomplishing its mission. 

Until the road gets its final asphalt surface a local finish known as 
picarra is being used, This is a — mixture of sand, clay, and 
pebbles which is resistant to the heavy February-to-April rains— 
when properly put together. In some sections the road runs for as 
much as 40 straight kilometers without a single curve. In others, for 
the most part outside the jungle area and through undulating scrubby 
terrain, more than 30,000 cubic meters of earth per kilometer had to 
be removed to avoid steep climbs. 
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SUMMARY 


Pan American Highway, route from La Guaira, Venezuela, to Santiago, Chile, to 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


! 
Miles Paved All 
weather 
Venezuela: La Guaira to San 578 Ore 
Colombia: San Antonio to 1, 096 600 
Ecuador: Rumichacha to Macara--................---- 713 45 611 57 
Peru: La Tina to Concordia 1,679 1, 490 
Chile: Peru border to Christ of the Andes___--.-.------ 1, 487 380 1, 0382 25 
Argentina: Cristo Redentor to Buenos 812 712 LES 
Uruguay: Colonia to 394 320 |, 
Brazil: Acegua to Rio de Janeiro. ...........-....-.---- 1,343 385 937 21 
8, 052 4,510 3, 439 103 


The motorist who wishes to make a rather complete tour of South 
America may do so today by adhering sustantially to the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway route listed above. 


Venezuela 


After landing his car from a steamship at the port of La Guaira, 
Venezuela, and a visit to nearby Caracas, the capital city, for such 
period as desired, the motorist will head southwest on the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway to the Colombia border. The route is paved all the way 
to the International Bridge, « total distance of 578 miles. 


Colombia 


The Pan American Highway continues through Colombia to the 
Rumichaca Natural Bridge on the Ecuador border. The route runs 
through Bogota, the country’s capital city, to Murillo, then through 
Palmira to the border. The route is all weather all the way and the 
distance from border to border is 1,096 miles. The motorist may 
elect to land his car at Cartagena, Colombia, instead of La Guaira, 
Venezuela; if so, the Pan American Highway situation is also all 
weather to the Ecuador border, going en route through Medellin and 
Palmira. The total travel distance is 1,096 miles. 


Ecuador 


Travel will be through the capital city of Quito and the 718 miles 
of Pan American Highway will be all weather except for part of the 
distance (57 miles) south of Cuenca; this part of the road is classified 
as passable in dry weather. Pretrip inquiry should be made regard- 
ing this stretch of the road to avoid travel difficulties. 


Peru and Chile 


The Pan American Highway in Peru is practically all paved or all 
weather all the way to Chile, a distance of 1,679 miles. The motorist 
may elect one of two Pan American Highway routes to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina—one through Arequipa east to Argentina through Bo- 
livia; the second continuing to Santiago, Chile, and then proceeding 
east directly to Buenos Aires. Assuming the motorist. wishes to con- 
tinue to Santiago, Chile, the total additional mileage to Los Andes 
will be 1,437 miles of paved and all-weather roads. The motorist 
who follows the Santiago-Buenos Aires route should check the moun- 
tain pass and tunnel situation before leaving Santiago because of 
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snow conditions. The motorist who elects to go to Buenos Aires 
through Bolivia will turn east through Arequipa to La Paz, then 
southeast to the Argentina border and will travel 616 miles of all- 
weather road to that point. 


Argentina 


The Pan American Highway from the Chilean border to Buenos 
Aires is paved (712 miles) and all weather (100 miles) all the way, a 
total distance of 812 miles. The motorist coming through Bolivia 
has a longer, but good, all-weather road from the Bolivian border to 
Buenos Aires, except for the first 75 miles now listed as dry weather; 
the total distance is 1,270 miles. 


Uruguay 
After crossing by ferry into Uruguay at Colonia the motorist has 


a fully paved road to Acegua on the Brazilian border, a distance of 
394 miles. 


Brazil 


The Pan American Highway in Brazil is paved and all weather 
from the Uruguay border to Rio de Janeiro, where the Pan American 
Highway System now ends; the distance is 1,343 miles. 

Thus a motorist may start at La Guaira, Venezuela, go most of the 
way down the west coast of South America to Santiago, Chile, east 
across the continent to Buenos Aires and then north to the highway 
system’s end at Rio de Janeiro, a total mileage of 8,052. With the 
exception of three rather short segments of dry-weather road (57 
miles in Ecuador, 25 miles in Chile, and 21 miles in Brazil), all the 
route is paved and all weather as now reported by the travel divi- 
sion of the Pan American Union. 


Pan American Highway, route from La Guaira, Venezuela, to Lima, Peru, to 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Miles Paved All Dr 
weather weather 

Venezuela: La Guaira to San 578 
Colombia: San Antonio to Rumichaca 1, 096 600 
Ecuador: Rumichaca to Macara- ---_......---.---.---.- 713 45 611 57 
Peru: La Tina to 1,657 1,314 
Bolivia: Desaguadero to Villazon _..-_._...---...---.. 686 6 616 64 
Argentina: Bolivian border to Buenos Aires__.___...--- 1, 270 805 300 75 
Uruguay: Colonia to 394 320 
Brazil: Acegua to Rio de Janeiro__..._......-.-....--.- 1, 343 385 937 | 21 


All distances and surface conditions given for each Pan American 
Highway route are, of course, subject to changes effected by new pav- 
ing, all-weather surfacing, improvement of dry-weather segments, and 
the construction of new and shorter routes. Motorists will be wise to 
make a current check of highway conditions as they travel from 
country to country to take advantage of shorter and better segments of 
the Pan American Highway system and avoid construction in progress. 
In other words, follow the practices of prudent motorists driving over 
USS. highways. 
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Summary of mileage of the Pan Ameriean and Inter-American Highway Systems 
in Mewico, Central America, Panama, and South America 


Total Paved All Dry Impassable 
weather weather 

408 157 120 | 131 
“a 531 lll 217 |-------+--- 
2 2136 753 1161 222 
Bolivia 1778 90 1439 | 100 149 

2 205% 439 1904 609 

en NNR a 21, 504 10, 836 8, 165 | 1, 798 705 


1 Includes branch to Tegucigalpa, 57 miles. 
2 Mileage includes alternate routes not alwa he mentioned in this report. 
3 Does not include the highway across the Chaco to Bolivia. 


Length of the various sections of the Pan American Highway in South America 


Miles 


From La Guaira, Venezuela to Buenos Aires, Argentina via Santiago, Chile. 6, 236 
From Buenos Aires to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: 


(1) Via Paso de los Libres—Uruguaiana_____.-.._-_____________ 2, 204 
(2) Via Colonia-Montevideo-Rio Branco: (Including the crossing of 
the La Plata River by ferry, approximately 35 miles)_.._____ 1, 636 
From Buenos Aires to Asuncién, Paraguay__..._......._______________ 875 
From Asuncién, Paraguay to Rio de Janeiro = 1,239 


Schedule of dry and rainy seasons in Mexico, Central America, Panama, and the 
10 countries of South America 


Country Dry season Rainy season 

5552.4 December to February and June to September_._| March to May and 
October to Novem- 
ber. 

Peru: 

e 
January to December. 

Brazil 

Sao Paulo and Rio de October to March. 
Janeiro States. 


This report makes no effort to give evaluations of hotels and motels. 
Conditions of highways are given as of October 1959. Pretrip con- 
sultations should be made with the American Automobile Association, 
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Travel Division of the Pan American Union, and automobile associa-. 
tions for the various countries in which you plan to travel. Following 

is a list of automobile clubs affiliated with the Inter-American Fed- 

eration of Automobile Clubs: 


Mexico: 
Asociacién Mexicana Automovilistica, Avenida Chapultepec 276, México, 
D.F. México. 
Asociacién Nacional Automovilistica, Apartado Postal No. 1720, México, 
D.F. México. 
Costa Rica: 
Automovil Club de Costa Rica, Apartado 4646, San José, Costa Rica. 
Panama: 
Asociacién Panamefia de Automdéviles (APA), Apartado 9141, Panama, Rep. 
de Panama. 
Venezuela : 
oe Touring y Automdévil Club de Venezuela, Apartado 2566, Caracas, Venezuela. 
lombia : ; 
Automévil Club de Colombia, Apartado Aéreo 4617, Bogota, Colombia. 
Ecuador: 
Asociacién Nacional Ecuatoriana de, Turismo y Automovilismo, Apartado 
681, Quito, Ecuador. 


Peru: Paraguay: 
Touring y Automdévil Club del Peru, Touring y Automdévil Club Para- 
Casilla 2219, guayo, 
Lima, Peru. 25 de Mayo y Brasil, 
Chile: Asuncién, Paraguay. 
Automévil Club de Chile, Uruguay: 
Casilla 120—-D, Automévil Club del Uruguay, 
Santiago, Chile. Casilla de Correio 387, 
Bolivia : Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Automévil Club Boliviano, . Brazil: 
Plaza Venezuela No. 21, Automovel Club do Brasil, 
Casilla 602, Rua do Passeio 90, 
La Paz, Bolivia. Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 
Argentina: Touring Club do Brasil, 
Automévil Club Argentino, Praca Mauéa, 
Av. del Lib. Gral. San Martin Rio de Janiro, Brasil. 


No. 1850, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Motorists may obtain a copy of “The Pan American Highway 
System” by writing to the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 
enclosing 50 cents; also a copy of “Motoring in Mexico” for 25 cents. 
Both of these publications contain detail information regarding 
automobile travel regulations. 

Members of the American Automobile Association may obtain two 
extremely valuable tour books, one entitled “Mexico by Motor” and 
the other, “Motoring in Central and South America.” 

If you plan prudently you can travel with confidence into lands of 
fabulous natural beauty with a history, in some places, going back 
beyond the beginning of the Christian era. 

The Pan American Highway System is truly a highway to adven- 
ture and true friendliness that can only result in American solidarity. 
We are norte americanos, they are sud or latino americanos, but we’re 
all americanos. 


PARAGUAY 


Table outlining Pan American Highway system in Paraguay—Distances and 
conditions 
[This route, Asuncién to Brazil-Argentine border, is not now (1959) a connecting link with the main Pan 


American Highway system referred to in this report it connects Asunci6n, the capital city of Paraguay, 
with Iguazu Falls. See table below re route to Rio de Janeiro.} 


From— To— Miles Paved All Dr 
weather | weather 
Grande). 
Coronel Puerto Presidente Stroessner 121 


(Iguazu Falls). 


Highway providing connection with Paraguay from Froz do Iguassti to Rio de 


Janeiro * 
From— To— Miles Paved All Dry 
weather | weather 
Vos Ge Laranjeiras do 45 2 137 


* peed connections as proposed by the national highway plan will be at Guaira, Punta Por&, Porto 

urtinho. 

ok: Me wag construction, some sections interrupted, use all-weather detour through Serra do Benjamin, 
miles. 


Observations 


The national highway plan proposes the following connections 
with Bolivia, Peru, and Venezuela: Corumbé and Mato Grosso to 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Bolivia; Cruzeiro do Sul to Pucallpa, Peru; 
Manaus Boa Vista to Santa Elena, Venezuela; Pérto Esperancd and 
Cristal to Camiri, Bolivia. 

Any time of the year is a good time to visit Paraguay for, though 
it is warmer during the months from October to March, temperatures 
are fairly even the year round. There is no definite rainy season. 

With its great virgin forests and grassy plains dotted with tiny 
farms, its women fashioning the exquisite nanduti lace in the door- 
ways of their modest homes, Paraguay provides a contrast to the sky- 
scrapers, the express highways, and the metropolitan life so familiar 
to many U.S. tourists who visit only Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, 
Buenos Aires, Lima, Santiago, or Caracas. A virile race of horsemen 
has been developed here—the vaquero or tropero, comparable to the 
gaucho of Argentina, or the huaso of Chile. It is not for visitors 
who compare everything with home but rather for those who seek 
the unusual—the latter will not be disappointed. 
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Domingo Martinez de Irala, who was chosen by the people as gov- 
ernor of the Spanish colony and who later received confirmation from 
Spain, is credited with laying the foundation of Paraguay as it is 
today. Because of his regard for the peace-loving Guarani Indians, 
whom the Spaniards found in the territory, [rala reversed the usual 
order of colonization and required his soldiers and the missionaries 
who came to convert the Indians to learn the Guarani language rather 
than have the Indians learn Spanish. He encouraged the marriage 
of the Spanish soldiers with the native women, unions which have 
resulted in the creation of a new racial type and the geographic re- 
moteness of Paraguay has preserved it. 

In order to protect the Indians from exploitation by the Spanish 
colonists, the Jesuits obtained almost complete autonomy for their 
communities. Spaniards were not miter. to stay over 3 days in 
any mission, if allowed at all, and the Spanish language was not 
taught to the Indians. The Jesuits contributed a great deal to Para- 
guayan culture by translating the Bible and other church books into 
Guarani. 

The churches were built under the supervision of the priests, with 
most of the fine old bells, altars, and other decorations brought from 
Spain, though the sculptures and carvings often utilized the natural 
artistic talents of the Indians. The Guaranis had no music of their 
own, but they learned much from the Jesuits and the Paraguayan 
appreciation and love of music should be credited to the work of the 
missionaries. Even today you can hear a workman singing, as he 
works, a plaintive song taught to his ancestors long ago. 

Resentment built up against the Jesuits when they began selling 
surplus agricultural products in competition with the colonial settlers, 
who complained to Spain. Because of the unrest in the Spanish 
colonies at the time the Jesuits were suddenly expelled from Paraguay 
and all other Spanish colonies in America in 1767, over 150 years after 
they had come by royal decree. Their communities in Paraguay had 
grown to 32 in number, with from 150,000 to 200,000 Indians. Though 
they had arms, the Jesuits would not allow them to be used in their 
defense, leaving the missions without protest. Secular priests took 
over the religious functions but they lacked the understanding the 
Jesuits had for their charges, and soon most of the settlements dis- 
integrated, with many of the Indians returning to the forests or being 
absorbed by other communities. Some of the settlements have become 
modern cities, such as Encarnacién and Villarrica; others are in ruins. 

Asuncion, the capital city, was founded on August 15, 1537, the 
feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, some 70 years before 
the first permanent English settlement was established at Jamestown, 
Va. 

Laid out in Spanish colonial fashion, Asuncién has numerous plazas 
facing streets named for national heroes or historical places and dates. 
The modern town has spread beyond the hills, with villas built in 
Spanish-Moorish style—one-story dwellings tinted white or a pastel 
hue, with decorative iron grillwork on doors, windows and gates, and 
gracious patios abundant with roses and other flowers. 

The Old World atmosphere, lacking in many other South American 
cities, is captured here by the old-fashioned colonnaded buildings 
down by the waterfront, for the river is still the major lifeline of the 
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country. Alongside the piers you will see river steamers being loaded 
with yerba maté, cotton, timer, canned meats, hides, tobacco, citrus 
fruits, and pineapples for transportation on down the flowing highway. 

From this point along Calle Buenos Aires, one of the principal 
thoroughfares, are other public buildings, the first of which is the 
Government Palace, housing administrative offices of the Govern- 
ment. This imposing edifice built by Francisco Solano Lopez at the 
time of the Triple Alliance War, is modeled after the Louvre in Paris. 
Three blocks behind this building, on the Calle Presidente Franco, is 
the Juan Silvano Godoy Museum, named for its donor, which contains 
an extensive historical collection. 

Also along the bay is the Legislative Palace, which was built on 
the site of the old Cabildo, during the presidency of Carlos Antonio 
Lopez, who was elected in 1844, as were so many of the government 
buildings now in use. Diagonally across from the Legislative Palace 
stands the cathedral; this church was completed in 1850. The arch- 
bishop’s palace, also located here, is noteworthy because of its un- 
usually fine collection of historical and ecclesiastical relics. The 
Pantheon of Heroes is a national shrine for it contains the tombs of 
Carlos Antonio Lopez and other noted Paraguayans; this building was 
modeled after the famous Les Invalides in Paris, where Napoleon 
lies buried. 

Continuing along Calle Palma you come to the Plaza Uruguaya, 
which is an arboretum, though it is in the center of the city. The 
Plaza Uruguaya is particularly colorful when the lapacho trees and 
orange trees are blooming. These orange trees, so symbolic of Para- 
guay, were first planted by the Jesuit missionaries three centuries ago, 
and the birds have scattered the seeds far and wide. Now the orange 
tree grows everywhere, even in the heart of the forest. Today, Para- 
guay is the world’s largest supplier of oil of petitgrain, which is dis- 
tilled from the leaves of these fragrant, thin-skinned, bitter oranges, 
and used as the base for perfumes and flavorings. 

Asuncion has several beautiful parks, among them Parque Carlos 
Antonio Lopez. The Parque Caballero, which occupies the former 
estate of Gen. Bernardino Caballero, is a beautifully planned recrea- 
tion spot, with many pools and waterfalls along a lazy stream, lovely 
flowering lapacho trees flamboyant with their purple and pink blos- 
soms, and coffee and yerba mate trees adding verdure to the surround- 
ings. The old residence now houses the National Historical Museum. 

The old Municipal Theater, often called the Lopez Theater because 
when Francisco Solano Lopez was in power he ordered it built along 
the lines of La Scala Opera House in Milan, was never completed 
above the first floor. Today it houses government offices. Other build- 
ings of interest are the National University, the National Archives, 
and the new health center. 

On the cobblestone streets of Asuncién there are many sights which 
add to the picturesqueness of the country. Cigar-smoking, black- 
shawled women, either riding side-saddle on tiny burros and holding 
black umbrellas to shade themselves, or walking barefooted and lead- 
ing their laden beasts to the marketplace, are a common sight. There 
are several markets in Asuncién and the visitor will enjoy visiting at 
least one of these places of gay confusion, where the bidding for wares 
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sometimes reaches riotous proportions. You may also see members of 
the Maca Indian Tribe, who live across the Paraguay River, peddling 
richly colored handmade belts and beaded articles. 

Much of the social life of Asuncién is centered in private homes, 
though there are several clubs, such as the Club Centenario, which 
has tennis courts and a swimming pool, or the Union Club, in the 
center of the city, where many of the formal dinners and receptions 
are given, or the Ateneo Paraguayo, one of the country’s leading cul- 
tural centers, which sponsors art exhibits, lectures and musicals, etc. 
Asuncién has several hotels which cater to international tourists as 
well as a number of less expensive but extremely comfortable 
pensions. 

The Botanical Gardens, 4 miles from the center of the city, at Trini- 
dad, are exceptionally beautiful. Formerly owned by the Lopez 
family, this lovely estate along the Paraguay River is one of the most 
beautiful parks in the Americas. In addition to its varied and plenti- 
ful vegetation it boasts a nine-hole golf course and a polo field. A 
zoological collection is found in the grounds as well as an excellent 
museum devoted to the Indians of the Chaco. 

Nearby is a replica of the ruins of the church at Humaita, which is 
situated on the lower Paraguay River, This church was bombed un- 
mercifully during the Triple Alliance War and is considered a symbol 
of Paraguay’s suffering. In Trinidad there is also the Church of the 
Holy Trinity (Santisima Trinidad), the chapel of the Lopez family, 
where Carlos Antonio Lopez was once buried before the high altar. 

Steamers provide an interesting river trip; they travel downstream 
twice a week as far as Pilar and once a week as far north as Concep- 
cién. <A trip either way is well worth while. Though the steamers 
pare many interesting Paraguayan towns en route to Asuncién from 

uenos Aires, Argentina, the ships of the Compafiia de Navigacién 
Fluvial Argentina stop only at Argentine ports on the west bank of 
the Paraguay River. 
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OFFICIAL LOCATION OF THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWA - 
IN THE DARIEN SECTION OF. COLOMBIA AND PANAI 


The above map and the two illustrations in this Darien Gap section are used 
through the courtesy of the Internation] Road Federation. 
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THE DARIEN GAP 


Based upon current highway conditions in Mexico, the near 
completion of the Inter-American Highway in Central America and 
Panama, and the present status of the Pan American Highway sys- 
tem in South America, consideration of the proposed Darien Gap 
comes into focus for an ultimate decision. 

Jorge Garcia Tellez, highway engineer of Colombia, and Tomas 
Guardia, Jr., executive director of the Darien Subcommittee of the 
Pan American Highway Congress, of Panama, were in attendance at 
the 11th International Road Congress in Rio de Janeiro to advise 
the delegates concerning progress of the Darien Subcommittee’s work 
and stress the importance of acceleration of future plans. 

The United States has cooperated with the Darien Subcommittee 
through the loan of survey equipment and the extensions of technical 
aid by U.S. Government agencies in Panama, the Canal Zone, and 
Colombia. This contribution has included the loan of extensive radio 
equipment as required to establish two separate communication cen- 
ters and to Mas 9 each exploration crew with portable transmitter- 
receivers. In addition, instruments and items of camping equipment 
were supplied by the Geodetic Survey, as well as prints of existing 
aerial photography in the Darien and Colombia areas under study. 


on crew working through the dense Darien 
Jungle, Panama and Colombia. 


Jeep and tractor bulldozer explorati 
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Mexico cooperated by making available the services of Engineer 
Ramiro Valero, one of that country’s most experienced technicians 
in the field of tropical road survey and construction. Engineer Val- 
ero worked for several months with Darien engineers and field crews. 
His leadership in the jungle and his technical suggestions accelerated 
the entire exploration program. 

The Colombian Government supplemented its support of the sub- 
committee’s work by providing a specially equipped aerial photog- 
raphy plane together with a complete crew. This service was espe- 
cially helpful in the Darien project. 

The Darien Subcommittee gave consideration to all routes deemed 
feasible. 

All of these routes began in Chepo, the end of Panama’s present 
road system. Chepo is accessible from Panama City by a secondary 
road which is in the process of being improved. ‘The official route 
has now (December 17, 1959) been established by action of the Con- 
gress of Colombia, which has been concurred in by the Republic of 
Panama. The legislative action is as follows: 


[Translation ] 


Pursuant to Law 121 of December 17, 1959, Republic of Colombia, it is enacted : 

“Article 1. That the following routes be included in the (Pan American) 
Highway Plan: 

“a) Palo de Letras, Cabeceras del Nercua, Bahia Solano, Istmo de San 
Pablo; 

“b) Palo de Letras to the Atrato River, and from there to a connection 
with the Medellin-Turbo Highway. This route includes the construction 
of a canal in the swampy region from the Atrato River to the point where 
it will be technically and economically feasible to make the connection by 
road; 

“c) Juradé-Cabeceras del Nereua ; 

“d) Turbo-Puerto Rey-Monteria. 

“Additional Provision: The Palo de ,Letras-Cabeceras del Nercua-Bahia 
Solano-Istmo de San Pablo-Asia-Manizales-Bogota Highway, will be con- 
sidered as the section of the Pan American Highway between the Panama 
border and the capital of Colombia. 

“Article 2, The National Government will include in the budgets of each of the 
next succeeding years, an amount of no less than 10 million pesos ($10,000,000) 
for the Pan American Highway, and an amount equal to that for the highways 
referred to in items (b), (c) and (d) of Article 1, until they are completed. 

“Article 3. The Government is authorized to appropriate the money from 
the budget and to enter into the contracts necessary to finance the studies and 
the construction work refered to in the present law. In order to be valid, the 
contracts entered into by the Government by virtue of these authorizations, 
shall require only the approval of the President of the Republic, after consulting 
with the Council of Ministers and the National Council on Economic Policy and 
Planning. 

“Article 4. The Government is likewise authorized to enter into such inter- 
national agreements as may be required pursuant to the Pan American Highway 
Convention signed in Buenos Aires, December 23, 1936, and approved by Law 
No. 22 of 1940. 

“Article 5. This law shall be effective from the date of its approval (17 
December 1959) .” 


The Republic of Panama has agreed to construct its route from 
Chipo to connect with the Colombia route, set forth above, and Palo 
de las Letras is now the official junction point. 
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View of trail through the Darien Gap. Machettes and axes were used by the 
exploration crew to clear the trail in some sections of the wilderness. 


COMMENTS BY SENATOR HOLLAND ON DARIEN GAP 


The following comments with respect to the Darien Gap are ex- 
tracted from comments made by Senator Holland of Florida on the 
floor of the Senate on February 24, 1960: 


The dream of linking North America and South America is an old one. King 
Charles V of Spain in the early 1500’s ordered a road built from Mexico to South 
America. However, practical difficulties made this plan impossible, and it 
received no further consideration until the 1880’s. Beginning with 1880 there 
was a rebirth of interest, and the U.S. Congress began considering measures to 
investigate the possibility of a pan-American railway as an overland connection 
between the two continents as already noted in the earlier portions of my address. 

On July 7, 1884, Congress appropriated funds for a special commission to con- 
sult with the governments of other American Republics and to “ascertain the 
best modes of securing more intimate international and commercial relations 
between the United States and the several countries of Central and South 
America.” 

I quote those words from the authorizing legislation. 

Following the commission’s exploratory tour it submitted to Congress a report 
which recommended the calling of a conference of American States for joint con- 
sideration of the project. 

This was only one of a number of subjects demanding the attention of the 
American Republics. To resolve these problems, the United States invited other 
republics to the First International American Conference in Washington, D.C., 
in December 1889. As a result of that Conference an International Railway 
‘Commission—later known as the Pan American Railway Committee—was created 
as the cooperative agency to seek to bring this dream to reality. Seasons of 
heavy rainfall, jungles, and mountainous terrain prevented this group from for- 
mulating any workable plan, just as these practical difficulties had frustrated all 
previous planning efforts. 

Later, with the development of the automobile, the plan for a railway was 
abandoned in favor of a highway. By 1923 the vision of a hemisphere highway 
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had seized the imagination of statesmen in various Western Hemisphere nations 
and the first tangible progress toward such a connecting link was taken at the 
Santiago Conference in 1923, as pointed out earlier. 

The only portion of the Pan American Highway outside the United States to 
which our funds are committeed is the portion of the Inter-American Highway 
between Mexico and the Panama Canal, particularly the portion in the six small 
countries which we have mentioned heretofore. 

Most of the 900 impassable miles in the Pan American Highway system are 
below the canal. Thus far our Government has made no contribution to the 
completion of the gaps in the Pan American Highway system south of the canal. 
The question which occurs to me, as well as to others who are vitally interested 
in the completion of this intercontinental highway system, is whether there is 
anything the U.S. Government should agree to do on these portions of the system. 
That is, those portions uncompleted below the Panama Canal; in general, they 
are very difficult portions and located in countries that perhaps do not have the 
means to do the work themselves. 

Without trying to urge a specific plan at this time, it might be well for our 
Government, through the Organization of American States or its appropriate 
subagency, to offer its technical advice and assistance in this undertaking. It 
is my feeling that the State Department or other appropriate agency should begin 
moving in that direction. 

Perhaps the most difficult gap in the Pan American Highway system is the 
Darien Gap in Panama and Colombia ; that is extending from Chepo, just beyond 
Panama City, clear across the rest of Panama, most of which is very difficult 
terrain and across similar terrain in Colombia before it comes to the settled and 
developed portions of Colombia. 

The Panamanian Government has constructed an all-weather road south of the 
Panama Canal to Chepo, a distance of about 38 miles. Just beyond Chepo is the 
Darien Gap. This 400-mile gap through eastern Panama and northern Colombia 
forms an impassable barrier to highway traffic between South America and 
Central and North America. It was explored only 2 years ago, and suitable 
routes for the Pan American Highway were roughly mapped out. However, so 
far no funds from the United States or the Latin American countries have been 
made available for this construction. It is estimated a final survey of the Darien 
Gap will cost about $3 million. Construction of a highway through the virgin 
jungle will cost between $70 million and $100 million. It is estimated that it 
will take from 5 to 7 years to construct this portion of the highway. 

Colombia has recently officially designated and signed into law the route for 
a 220-mile stretch of the Pan American Highway in Colombian territory. 

When this section and Panama’s portion of the Darien route are completed, 
Bogota and Panama City will be linked, thus eliminating the last big obstacle to 
international motor travel between North and South America. Altogether the 
Darien highway will extend about 400 miles. 

The route selected by Colombia will parallel the Pacific coast through the 
uplands of Colombia’s Choco region from a junction point at Palo de los Letras 
on the Panamanian border, passing through Cabeceras del Nercua, Bahia Solano, 
and San Pablo Isthmus. From there it will go to Manizales and connect with the 
highway to Bogota. 

Panama has agreed to Palo de los Letras as the border connection. Its section 
of the Darien route swings north to El Real and then to Maje and Chepo. 

While selecting the location of the Darien Highway in Colombia, the Colombian 
Government also approved construction of a route between Palo de los Letras 
and Sautata, a port on the Atrato River. From Sautata a canal will be built 
across swampland to a point near Chigorodo, located on the highway between 
Medellin and Turbo. The canal will be about 21.7 miles long, 98 feet wide and 8.2 
feet deep. It will be used to ferry vehicles destined for the northern part of Co- 
lombia and Venezuela. That will afford, Mr. President, an east and west con- 
nection with the settled and highly developed portions of Venezuela. That does 
not show on this map, of course. 

Colombia also authorized construction of a highway between Turbo and Mon- 
teria. This will allow a connection between Turbo and the Western Trunk Road, 
from which it is possible to travel without interruption to Cartagena, Ba- 
ranquilla, Santa Marta, Riohacha, and Maracaibo and Caracas, Venezuela. 

As a consequence, future travelers will be ble to use two different roads—one 
direct to Venezuela and the other leading south to a connection with the existing 
Pan American Highway System. 
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Colombia has authorized the opening of credits in the budget to provide money 
for starting studies and construction. Financing will be discussed further at 
the May meeting in Bogota of the Eighth Pan American Highway Congress. 
That is, this May, Mr. President, of the Eighth Pan American Congress. 

The Panama-Colombia Highway will be vital economically because it will open 
both the Darien area in Panama and the Choco region in Colombia for devel- 
opment. It is also expected to benefit Bahia Solano, considered one of the finest 
natural harbors on the west coast of Colombia. 

From Bogota south to the Ecuadorian border an all-weather road is available. 
In this section the highway traverses deep valleys, the lowest point being Gi- 
rardat, only 1,000 feet above sea level, and high mountains reaching a peak at 
the 12,000 Quindio Pass. 

Ecuador is accelerating its highway program with the help of a World Bank 
loan and a loan from the U.S. Development Loan Fund. 

The dream to link all the Americas with a modern all-weather highway will 
be just a little nearer realization upon completion of the Loja-Macara Highway. 

This highway is the last remaining unimproved section of the Pan American 
Highway in HKeuador, and its construction will permit not only unbroken auto- 
mobile travel from the Colombian border to Peru, but also from Caracas to 
Buenos Aires, thus linking by highway almost all the countries on the South 
American Continent. 

In addition to its importance as a part of the Pan American Highway, the 
road is urgently needed to open Loja Province for commercial traffic from the 
rest of Ecuador. 

The road from Loja to La Toma has been completed and will be asphalt sur- 
faced to Pan American Highway standards. The section of the highway from 
La Toma to Las Chinchas is in poor condition, but was constructed to standards 
approaching those established for the Pan American Highway. 

Because of its importance, improvement of this section will be given the highest 
priority under this program. 

It will be widened along its entire length and realined in many places to elimi- 
nate sharp curves and reduce steep grades. From Las Chinchas to Catacocha 
the road is under construction and should be completed by the latter part of this 
year. Due to low traffic density, authorities do not intend to asphalt surface 
this stretch at this time. 

From Catacocha to El Limon, grading to Pan American Highway standards has 
been completed, but work has not yet begun on four bridges and all-weather 
surfacing. 

From El Limon to the Catamayo River, only a pioneer road exists, but a good 
highway for this stretch is included in Ecuador’s new highway program. The 
program also includes a bridge over the Catamayo River and steel for this al- 
ready has been purchased. 

Already in existence is a pioneer road, 13 feet wide, between the Catamayo and 
Macara. Although work has not begun on this section, steel for a bridge over 
Tangula Brook has been purchased. 

Work has not yet begun on the final stretch from Macara to the Peruvian bor- 
der, 2 miles away. Excavation on this short stretch is expected to total approxi- 
mately 100,000 cubic meters. 

When the Peruvian border is reached, little difficulty is encountered through- 
out the remainder of the Pan American Highway system. 

In other words, the stronger the nation and the better financed it is, the more 
nearly complete the highway. In Peru, Chile, and the Argentine, an adequate 
highway exists. 

Most of the mileage is paved and that which is unpaved is an all-weather 
gravel road of high quality. 

There is no effort which is too great for the peoples of the Western Hemisphere 
to expend in the completion of the Pan American Highway system. It will per- 
mit quick access between all our countries, and will facilitate and stimulate 
Western Hemisphere trade and commerce. It will promote the common defense 
of our countries, not only by giving overland access to the Panama Canal, but 
also by giving our land forces greater mobility. It will combat subversion by 
making it easier for our peoples to travel among and understand each other. It 
will open this area to a tremendous number of tourists who will find much to 
interest and delight them in the strange and beautiful vegetation, mountain 
and sea visits, and areas of vast antiquity. 
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